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Nut Trees for Timber. 


The especial value of hickory, chestnut 
and walnut lumber is our occasion for urg- 
ing the consideration of the planting of nut 
trees for their timber value, which will in- 
cidentally producea valuable byproduct in 
the nut grown, thus making such a planta- 
tion a valuable property years before its 
maturity for lumber. This harvesting of 
annual crops also obviates, toa great extent, 
the chief impediment in the way of plant- 
ing for lumber only by the long-time invest- 
ment. By this plan the man who plants and 
cares for his nut grove is rewarded during 
his own day by the annual crops and his 
children have a valuable heritage in the 
lumber. 

The present is none too soon to begin 
planting for such purposes. The consump- 
tion of lumber of all kinds is increasing 
much more rapidly than in proportion to the 
increase of population. In fifty years the 
United States may have double its present 
population, and who can predict what the 
demand for black walnut, chestnut or hick-- 
ory lumber may be by that time? One 
thing is certain; if consumption continues 
as at present there will be no lumber of 
these kinds on the market unless the trees 
are planted by this generation. 

Another feature of the fon is that 
the present incréasiug démand tor lumber‘ 
of all kinds finds a diminishing supply of 
these most valuable woods, with correspond- 
ing increase in prices, while there is ample 
reason to suppose that these prices will con- 
tinue to increase until they become pro- 
hibitive. 

Then, the planting of large areas of tim- 
ber for the beneficial effect upon climatic’ 
conditious is sure to become of increasing 
importance as the years go by, and the tree 
planter becomes an important factor in the 
publie good. 

In the hurry and bustle <of today’s enter- 
prises the American people have but little 
thought forthe future and its needs. We 
want quick returns, and have no time to in- 
vestigate or inclination to put money in 
long-time investments, and it is only to a 
limited class that this article will appeal 
foreibly. 

Forthose engaged in, or those who co 
template nut growing for profit, we have a 
strong, profitable and beneficial proposition, 
which is worthy of their careful consider- 
ation, wise planning and systematic exe- 
cution not only in this Southern section, but 
over all the country, as there is hardly any 
locality that cannot grow some variety of 
nuts in which the lumber value of trees 
promises a sure return from lumber alone. 

Besides this, there are great tracts of land 
in many sections which are not well adapted 
tu ordinary agricultural operations which are 
peculiarly suited for growing timber. Our 
mountain ranges are the natural home of 
the chestnut. Bottom lands which over- 
flow too frequently for farming are often 
well adapted for the rapid growth of hick- 
ory and walnut, so that the waste places 
seem to be intended for such beneficent uses 
4s growing timber and food.—Nut Grower. 
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Plant Forage Crops. 

Those who put in their late fodder corn at 
the beginning of the recent wet spell of 
Weather are likely to come out all right if 
the summer proves a reasonably long one. 
‘crn planted in June will mature in fewer 
(ays than when planted in May. The long 
(ays and warm nights push it along fast. 

\ planting of fodder corn made at the pres- 
ei date might be considered a fair risk if 
\\n liberal manuring. Otherwise it will 
' ‘n danger of becoming stunted when cool 
its arrive. Some seasons, corn planted 
‘a as late as the first week in July in the 
“de of central New England, will give 
ks and fall-grown grain, and sweet corn 
\ be fit for table use. 

‘tly kinds of sweet corn are desirable 

‘ots of planting and are quite likely to 

ready ata time when there is a market 
“cvand, But if not salable at a profit, 

re is nothing better to feed for keeping 
“) a full flow of milk. Average sweet corn 
'S sometimes reckoned at five cents a dozen 
feeding to new milch cows, but the 
“nate seems rather high on a basis of 
““olesale prices for milk. Late-planted 
©". should be kept on the jump by means 
°: frequent but always shallow cultivation. 
Never allow a spade cultivator in a late- 
Pianted corn field after the plants have be- 
&" to send out roots. 
__\ great deal of hungarian millet will be 
oe this season. It is at present by far 
far ‘ost popular crop when too late or too 
reg for corn. Some farmers will hay 
seal oldest mowing land as early as possi- 
i. he up and sow to hungarian millet 
b Opes of a crop that will help fill the 
ae this winter. For this plan to suc- 
“el the sod must be thoroughly worked up 





with disk harrow or some such tool. The 
trouble with a great many fields of millet is 
lack of manure. It is hardly worth while 
wasting seed on a piece of land from which 
oats or some such crop has been taken and 
nothing put into the soil. Manure is scarce 
at this season and considerable fertilizer 
will be bought. For a ‘single chemical 
nitrate of soda should give good results, 
applying 150 pounds to the acre after break- 
ing up the lumps. Sow about 14 bushels 
hungarian to the acre. 

The larger kinds of millet can hardly be 
sown so lateas the hungarian, as they re- 
quire nearly as much time to mature as a 
crop of corn. On rich soil they produce 
large crops. For five years in succession 
the Japanese panicle, Japanese tarnyard 
and hungarian have been used in the co- 
operative experiments at the Ontario sta- 
tion. In eachof these years the Japanese 
panicle variety headed the list, except in 
1900, when the Japanese barnyard variety 
produced an equal amount. 

In each of the five years the hungarian 
grass has given the lowest yield per acre. 
In the average of the four years previous to 
1902 the yields were as follows: Japanese 
panicle, eight tons; Japanese barnyard, 7.6 
tons, and hungarian grass 5.3 tons. The 
popularity of the hungarian and German 
millets is due io the fact that they can be 
planted late, do not get woody at the bottom 
like the large kinds, and can be more easily 
cured on the ground. 

Pearl millet is one of the large kinds 
which is attracting much attention. this 
season. It produces great crops on rich, 
sandy loam soil, and if cut when three feet 
high will sprout again. It is hard to dry 
for hay, especially late in the season, but 
makes good, green forage. 

A Boston seedsman reports that many 
farmers are trying soy beans for the first 
time this year. These beans have been 
grown for many years in New England, and 
are a decided success for green forage and 
ensilage, but not very desirable for hay, be- 
cause hard tocure. They may be planted 
this month, the sooner the better. The 
growthis bushlike. Seeds should be planted 
in drills three feet apart and seed six inches 
to a foot apartin the row. The medium 
Green is the best variety. Boston deale:s 
ask about $2 per bushel, which is enough to 
plant nearly two acres. 

lt is best not to plant a too large field of 
any new forage crops. the first year, as.each 
has its peculiarities and requires a little ex- 
perience for growing and using to best 
advantage. Corn and hungarian and barley 
are well known and well understood. Soy 
beans and the tall millets will probably soon 
be added to the list of standbys for summer 
planting on dairy farms. 

Probably not so many cabbages will be 
set this year on account of the fear of a dry 
summer and because prices were low last 
season. <A good field of cabbages is one of 
the best forage crops on medium to moist 
soils. Nothing can be grown that will pro- 
duce a larger flow of milk in fall and 
early winter. The Drumhead is the heavi 
est cropper. The Flat Dutch or Danish 
Ballhead mature sooner, and the Wakefield 
is still quicker to head, but is a very small 
cabbage. 

For very late planting up Aug. 1,a mixt- 
ure of a bushel each of barley and field 
peas willdo as well as anything. But if 
there is much warm, muggy weather the 
peas will mildew quickly, and barley is not 
a heavy cropper. Barley and turnips are 
more certain, and, with the help of a little 
fertilizer and a long season, will give a fair 
crop. 

Various other medium and late forage 
crops, including cow-peas, sorghum, flat 
pea, rape, etc., so faras now appears, are 
likely to be used inthe Northern dairy sec- 
tions only in a limited way. 
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Experience with Angora Goats. 


I am very fond of Angora goats and any- 
thing 1 say will be to their interest, al- 
though, like everything else, they have 
their drawbacks. [{ only have between 
two hundred and three hundred head on 
hand at present and am young in the busi- 
ness, having been interested in it only 
about three years to amount to anything, 
but the more I see of them the more I want 
them. 

They have proven to me without any 
doubt brush-killers. They have proven that 
they will live where cattle and sheep would 
die,and so far as my personal experience 
has gone, I believe the land they clear up 
during the summer pays for the cost of 
keeping them the whole year. In other 
words, the land is worth enough more when 
they get through with it in the fall of the 
year to pay for their wintering. 

Goats will eat some grass, but live prin- 
cipally on brush, leaves and twigs if they can 
get it, which is the way I distinguish them 
from sheep, as sheep will eat some brush, 
but their principal living is grass. They are 
very fond of clover, and goats are just as 
fond of brush. 

I use steel-woven wire fencing forty-five 
inches high, which will stop any goat if put 
up in decent shape. YetI believe thirty- 
six-inch fencing will stop ninety-nine per 
cent. of the goats if put up properly, but 
the disadvantage to a thirty-six-inch fence 
is, without big snowstorms it becomes 
sagged down, as is the case if heavy limbs 
fallonit. 1 use forty-five inches to allow for 
sagging and string it principally on trees. 

The principal drawback I have had with 
goats was dogs. The dogs in this vicinity, 
allow me to say, are the curse of the farm- 
ing community. I believe that dogs have 
been the ruination of our farming in this 
vicinity more than any other three things 
together. To prove my statement, we had 


drove after drove of good sheep here and 
the farmers did well with them, stayed on 
their farms and their sons took their places. 
Today the farms are going down hill very 
rapidly. 


T believe goats are far superior to sheep for 
improving farms. At least they have proven 
so to me under ordinary circumstances. 

lhad a carload of a little over four hun- 
died head come in a little while ago from’ 
Texas. They were on the road nearly two 
weeks and were tired out. I put them on 
the farm, and the next night dogs got 
into the barns and sheds and bit and 
killed 101 head, which would go to show 
that goats were no more protected from dogs 
than sheep. But the circumstances were 
such thatthe goats knew nothing of their 
location, were tired out and all huddled 
together, and the dogs made hoggish work 
with them. Still I believe, which has been 
my past experience, that if they had been in 
the lot a while and knew their grounds that 
they would fight dogs. 1 would further say 
that these were all young yearling does, and 
there were no bucks with them,which makes 


$10 each. So profitable has this culture 
proved that another grove of thirty acres 
was planted some time ago, and 1s just now 
cuming into bearing. When the old grove 
aeons hew grove have reached maturity, 
the, city’s income from walnuts will not fall 
far short of $10,000 a year. To this must te 
added the value of the hay, which, if not 
grown, would have to be purchased. 

Under direction of a practica!. Iowa 
farmer, swine-raising for market has been 
undertaken, and the present herd of one 
hundred will be increased to three hundred, 
and possibly five hundred. Their provender 
is corn and pumpkins, which grow luxuri- 
antly under sewer irrigation. The water 
from the sewer is as clear as a mountain 
stream when it has reached the farm 
through the six miles of pipes. It has, 
however, a slight odor, and would be unfit 





for irrigation of vegetables, particularly 




















AN ATTRACTIVE BIT OF ARCHITECTURAL GARDENING. 





avast amount Of ditference. If they prove to 
be reasonably dog-proof, I believe you will 
see thousands of them through this vicinity. 

Their mohair is bringing today from half 
to twice as much again as wool. First class 
goats sheer as much as sheep. Grades do 
not, but they net more than wool. They 
can be wintered much cheaper than sheep, 
although do not starve goats to death. 

My experience has been that they multiply 
about the same as sheep. They are more 
guiet and about the same thing to fence. 
I have several hundred feet of sheds, four- 
teen feet wide, open to the south. I have my 
goats run under cover summer and winter. 
They always come under the sheds nights 
and when it rains. However, this is not 
necessary but advisable. 

I have shipped eight flocks to Vermont, 
two to New Hampshire, four to Massachu- 
setts, two to New York and sixteen to va- 
rious parts of Connecticut, in flocks from 
three toa hundred head, and believe, asa 
rule, they have proven very satisfactory in- 


deed. 
There is one thing, however, that is going 


to hurt the goat business in this vicinity, 
and that is if the towns do not pay for what 
dogs kill. I have sued the man who owned 
one of the dogs that killed my goats, and, 
while in iny judgment I have a clear case, 
there are some who think I haven’t, and I 
am interested in that particular ease for that 
reason. 

We have quantities of laurel (commonly 
called ivy by the farmers) that [ would 
rather have out of alot than in it. The 
goat that will not eat it is very rare, but my 
experience has been that they never eat it 
but once, and are quite apt to be very sick 
then. I have had as many as one hundred 
sick at a time when they were first turned 
into the lot, but I either give them warm lard 
or about a tablespoonful of good table salt, 
with just enough water to dissolve it, and 
pour it down them, and ninety-nine per 
cent. of them will throw up. I lost one out 
of 350 last year, that was poisoned, and this 
year [have lost twoout of two hundred. I 
would say, however, that in giving them 
salt you must be very careful, because if 
they don’t swallow it the way they should, 
it means sure death to them within five 
minutes. BurTON E. MOORE. 

Littlefield County, Ct. 
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A City Sewer Farm. 


When about fifteen years ago, says the 
New York Tribune, it became evident to 
the founders of Pasadena, CalJ., that there 
was growing up a city which was becoming 
a home for ultra-particular people from the 
East, they realized that future prosperity 
and growth would depend largely upon 
perfect sewage. Far from the ocean and 
surrounded by mountains, the question of 
the disposal of the sewer flow was a vexing 
one. 

Finally, they bought three hundred acres 
of raw ranch land, six miles from the city, 
and there, by means of a great ovtfall pipe, 
was conducted all the flow from the sewers 
and spread upon the land. Sixty acres of 
English walnuts were planted, and the 
water was also used to irrigate large tracts 
of alfalfa. The latter is yet grown upon 
many acres of the ranch, and not only sup- 
plies all the hay for the horses of the city’s 
fire and street departments, but many tons 
are’ annually sold at good prices. The 
walnuts are just reaching full bearing age, 
and last year produced between four hun- 
dred and five hundred sacks, which were 


a ay 
jettdée, cabbage, celery and other plants 
that grow above the surface, and which 
come into actual contact with the water 
when irrigated. 

Los Angeles and some other cities of 
southern California that have sold the flow 
of their sewers to truck farmers, princi- 
pally Chinamen, are continually forced 
to enact stringent measures to prevent 
sewer-irrigated vegetables from being sold 
in their market. Pasadena not only con- 
trols its sewage and prevents it from being 
used for improper purposes, but will, when 
its ranch has reached full development, 
receive an annual income approximating 
$25,000 as a result of its-experiment in muni- 
cipal farming. 
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Agricultural Graduates. 


Too many of this year’s graduates of 
farmers’ colleges show a disposition to in- 
form the world about the Philippines, the 
tariff, Shakspere and other well-worn topics. 
Carefu! study is needed of some of the pro- 
grammes of commencement exercises to 
obtain so much as a hint that the young 
men ever heard of agriculture. Meanwhile 
the college management wonders why there 
isso much difficulty in finding graduates, 
recent or otherwise, who are fit to become 
reliable, acceptable farm writers or editors. 
Asa matter of fact, good, clear, practical 
writers have been very scarce among the 
agricultural graduates, or even among the 
teachers. Certain features of the public 
exercises suggest a cause and a remedy. 
There is something wrong abvut the spirit 
of an institution of which the average grad- 
uate often shows no special interest in the 
subject supposed to be the main feature of 
the course of studies. VISITOR. 

Middlesex County, Mass. 
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Fighting the Brown-Tail Moth. 


An important and timely publication has 
just been issued by the Massachusetts State 
Board of Agriculture. It is a special report 
on the habits and history of and remedies 
for the brown-tail moth, which is now doing 
so much damage to fruit and shade trees in 
eastern Massachusetts, as well as causing 
so much annoyance to the residents of the 
districts infested. The authors, the well- 
known entomologists, Prof. C. H. Fernald 
and Mr. A. H. Kirkland, have given special 
study to this insect for several years, and 
have put together in readable form in this 
volume a mass of interesting facts and help- 
ful information concerning it. They have 
evidently made thorough search of the 
European writings on this insect and give 
many interesting extracts therefrom. 

The record of the moth in Europe is one 
of damage from the earliest times. In 1546 
so injurious were the brown-tail cater- 
pillars in the province of Dauphiny, France, 
that a legal injunction was issued against 
them that they might “forsake and aban- 
don the fields’? which they were devastat- 
ing. In London in 1782 the caterpillars 
caused such widespread devastation that 
days of public prayer and fasting were held 
to the end that the plague might be stayed. 
Other equally interesting records of damage 
are given, which show the insect to have 
been a continual offender for centuries. 

The unfortunate introduction of the moth 
at Somerville, Mass., on imported rose 
bushes, together with its spread throughout 
the eastern part of the State, is detailed at 
length. The life history of the insect in all 
its various stages is fully described, partic? 
lar mention being made of the curious habit 











disposed of in the Eastern markets at about 


of the caterpillars wintering half grown in 


silken tents at the tips of the twigs. The 
terrible nettling caused by the hairs of the 
caterpillars is described and remedies given. 
The public will be interested to know'that 
this is caused not by any poisonous prin- 
ciple, but by mechanical irritation from the 
finely barbed hairs. 

The most interesting chapter of all to the 
owner is the one treating of remedies. 
Special stress is laid on the wisdom of de- 
stroying the winter webs in which the cater- 
pillars hibernate. These are easily detected 
and as easily removed. Where property 
owners have neglected this work, as many 
now appear to have done, spraying with 
arsenical poisons is advised, and full di- 
rections for their preparation and applica- 
tion are given. The book is liberally illus- 
trated with excellent kalf-tones, and from 
the non-technical treatment of the subject 
will prove most readable and helpful to all 
persons interested in the preservation of 
trees and crops from damage by this pest. 

Copies of this valuable report will be sent 
free of charge to all who may make applica- 
tion for them to Hon. J. W. Stockwell, Sec- 
— State Board of Agriculture, Boston, 

ass. 
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Success with Cherries. 


T have fairly good success in growing 
sweet cherries, but they are not so sure as 
the sour varieties. I plow the grounds both 
ways and fertilize the same; I find Napoleon 
and Windsur to be the best sweet varieties. 
Iam not bothered:much with tree-lice, but 
I use kerosene emulsion for them; Early 
Richmond, Montmoren3y and English 
Morello, sour, are the most successful of 
any, and I prefer a west or northwest slope 
and gravelly soil as best suited for cherries. 
—D. D. Tryon, Pulaski, N. Y. 

For protecting cherries from birds, I 
bought a lot of damaged mosquito netting 
and sewed it into pieces six yards square. 
This I put over an Early Richmond tree and 
drew it together at the bottom. The sun 
shines throvgh, but the birds are kept out. 
It stays on only a few days while the cher- 
ries are ripening, and is then taken off and 
laid away for another year.—A. P. Edge, 
Maryland. 

Of cooking cherries, none can compare 
with Dukes, a class of semi-sour, red cher- 
ries, that cannot be excelled for sauce and 
pies. The May Duke is a familiar example 
of thia elas, which is frequently ready for 
‘use the latter part of June. Among the 
others of the class we have the Olivet, a 
sparse bearer, and most excellent in quality, 
and the late Duke which considerably pro- 
longs the season, though otherwise very 
similar to the well-known May Duke.—L. 
Wolverton, Ontario. 
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Seasoning of Poles and Ties. 


The American Telegraph and Telephone 
Company is experimenting this summer, 
through the Bureau of Forestry, with 
methods of lengthening the lasting powers 
of cedar and chestnut poles. The bureau 
has sent several men to Wilmington, N. C., 
to study the loss of weight by cedar poles 
under proper methods of seasoning and the 
increased length of service of the poles 
which seasoning and preserving bring 
about. Similar work is being carried on 
near Harrisburg, Pa., with chestnut poles. 

In Bear Canyon, Gallatin County, Mont., 
and at Sheridan, Wyo., the seasoning tests 
with lodgepole pine begun last summer in 
co-operation withthe Burlington Railroad, 
will be continued under the direction of 
Reynolds Hill. Experiments in seasoning 
and preserving longleaf pine ties will be 
carried on on a large scale at Silsbee, Tex., 
on the tract of the Kirby Lumber Company. 

This kind of forest economy the Bureau 
of Forestry, having in mind the increasing 
demand for good timbers and the diminish- 
ing forest resources, has persistently urged 
and encouraged. By every available means 
it has attempted to find uses for woods not 
now regarded as merchantable and to sub- 
stitute them for woods rarer but better 
known. The railroads especially, enormous 
consumers of wood, have been impressed 
with the necessity for such a substitution. 
Lodgepole pine in the Northwest has heen 
laid as ties during the past year instead of 
bull pine. Shortleaf and loblolly ties will 
probably soon replace those of longleaf in 
Mississippi, Louisiana and Texas. Hem- 
lock and tamarack may take the place of 
oak and pine in other parts of the country ; 
and when oak is used at all for ties it will 
be the inferior species instead of the valua- 
ble white oak. 

The substitution of low-grade for high- 
grade timbers depends on what can be done 
to increase the lasting powers of the sub- 
stitutes; in other words, it depends on tim- 
ber preservation. Special treatment must 
so prolong the life of the inferior timbers, 
and at a cost so small as to make the invest- 
ment a good one. eS 


A Model Agricultural Society. 

The average Pennsylvania County Agri- 
cultural Society is an association of farmers, 
trotting-horse men, merchants and other 
citizens residing in or near the county seat, 
organized for the single purpose of holding 
an agricultural fair and *‘ horse trot.” Few 
of these societies have any higher aims. 
At the annual meetings, in which only 
stockholders are allowed to participate, the 
only subject discussed is the management 
of ‘the forthcoming fair, and this exhibition 
itself in many counties has degenerated 
into a purely “horse trot”’ with scarcely 
any display of agricultural products. 

The Lancaster County Agricultural and 
Horticultural Society is one of the few 
exceptions. It haslong been the custom of 
this society to hold a quarterly meeting iu 
Lancaster, the county seat. At these ses- 
sions agricultural topics aze discussed by 
leading farmers, and there are other features 
of special value to the farming interests not 
included in the programme of the modern 
agricultural society. These meetings, how- 














ever, of late years, have failed to draw 
farmers from distant parts of the county, 
and consequently have not accomplished 
the benefits designed by their promoters. 
It was decided at the last quarterly meeting 
that hereafter the meetings shall be held at 
different points inthe county accessible to 
allthe farmers, and the farmers themselves 
shall have charge of the meetings and 
arrange the programme. It is believed this 
plan will arouse greater interest among the 
farmers in its meetings and also increase 
the membership of the society. 

This isa departure from present fair as- 
sociation method worthy of commendation, 
and if followed by all county agricultural 
societies, would assist materially in agri- 
cultural improvement, and the county fair 
would be raised to a higher standard, and 
be worthy of the name it has in so many 
instances dishonored. 

ELMER E. REYNOLDS. 

Wayne County, Pa. 
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Saving the Potato Crop. 


Let me emphasize the importance of more 
attention to the soil conditions—humus, 
tilth—and to cultivation, with the view of 
increasing and conserving the water supply. 
This makes the large crop possible. 

Having done this one cannot afford not to 
spray. Asaresult of comparative trials of 
a wide variety of fungicides extending over 
some thirteen years at the Vermont Experi- 
ment Station, we have found the bordeaux 
arsenic mixture to be an almost perfect pre- 
ventiveof all diseases and insects attacking 
the foliage of potato plants. It is appar- 
ently almost worthy the title of ** cure-all.”’ 
We have not once failed during twelve 
years, by from one to three applications of 
this mixture following the blossoming 
period, to carry the follage upon vigorous 
late potatoes to practically full maturity. 

In comparison with this mixture we have 
tested every other fungicide of any promise 
which has come to our attention, and find 
nothing equal to it in the fresh home-made 
form, although some of the ready-made 
bordeaux mixtures on the market are ex- 
cellent. Two practical questions are fre- 
quently asked, which we have not as yet 
touched upon. First, as to whether in case 
the late blight has killed the tops itis better 
to dig the crop at once or to let it lie for 
some time in the soil. In the latter case 
there is sure to. be loss from rotting in the 
soil, in the former case from rotting in the 
cellar. Whichis the greater evil? Without 
going into the details, we would say that 
as nearly as we can formulate conclusions 
based upon the trial of a single year, where 
the tops have blighted and there is danger 
of rot there will be quite as much of it in 
the cellar as in the field, and therefore it is 
better to delay the digging for some ten days 
or more after the last tops are dead, and a 
longer delay will do no harm. 

Vermont. Pror. L. R. JONES. 
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Co-operation by Tobacco Growers. 


I would like sufficient space to give my 
views upon the subject of co-operation by 
tobacco growers in the preparation of their 
crops for the market. Your Suftield corre- 
spondent speaks in a half-hearted way, 
when he says: ‘“‘To make co-operation 
effective we need at least seventy per cent. 
of the growers to pledge themselves to put 
in their crops for three years; in fact, 
execute a bond for its observance. Now 
this is certainly impracticable, and can never 
be done. 

Yet I would like to have him and others 
look around and secure some six or eight 
good growers to club together and make 
atrangements for an assorting, packing and 
force-sweating room, choose the necessary 
officers, prepare their crops fur market and 
do all of their own labor together in prepar- 
ing their stock for sale. They would in this 
way strive to have everything about the 
tobacco done as well as possible in the 
preparation of the land, its cultivation, har- 
vesting and curing. Then let them care- 
fully handle the product, in all of, its stages, 
until itis made ready for sale. Use such 
fertilizers as will produce a fine, elastic, 
silky leaf, that will burn well, leaving a 
beautiful white ash, using lime to effect this 
burn. 

Such crops of tobacco are in demand, and 
will sell readily at the highest rates paid 
for desirable leaf. It needs care all the 
way along in the preparation of the land, 
selection of fertilizers, planting, growth 
and harvesting. After it has cured down it 
needs proper dampening, and when taken 
from the poles, care should be taken to 
avoid staining in the pile. If a good leaf 
gets stained, it must go for a lower grade. 
If everything is done that human care can 
do, such products will easily sell at the top 
rates. Probably from five to six cents per 
pound can be got for it over what it would 
sell for if put up in the slovenly way often 
employed. = 

In this way a co-operative club can b 
formed which will acquire numbers as soon 
as its benefits have been manifested. If 
there is only a small number to begin with, 
there will be recraits all along the way, 
until large co-operative clubs result. I 
certainly know of no method so effectual as 
this to produce co-operative clubs. And this 
method the writer has long striven for. If 
only two or three can unite, their success 
will quickly induce others to try to doas 
well. I know of single growers who have 
assorted their own crop and have sold as 
high as twenty-four cents, when the specu- 
lators would only offer fifteen cents for it. 

Orange, Mass. J.M.C. 


Co-operative insurance for cattle fairs 
would be snapped up eagerly by a great 
many struggling societies so far as con- 
cerns availing themselves of the protection 
offered. But collection of the assessments 
might resemble in difficulty and net results 








the proverbial bloodshed of a turnip. 
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Butter Lower, Cheese Firm. 

The butter market has shown signs of 
weakness of late, but the decline is not 
likely to be extreme at this season of the 
year. Receipts have been rather liberal 
and may increase when the full effect of the 
rain is shown in improvement of production, 
but dealers do not look for much further 
lowering of prices. Storage buyers are 
looking for bargains at this season, and 
their buying is likely to take up any surplus 
whenever the price reaches what they con 
sider nearly bottom figures. 

A Boston dealer talks interestingly of 
the general dairy situation as follows: 
“The enormous immigration and our 
natural increase in population I am afraid 
is a little ahead of the increased number of 
milch cows, and what is discouraging to me 
is my occupation of exporter in the matter 
of butter and cheese commences to look like 
a thing of the past, anyway for a few years. 
The country is wonderfully prosperous, and 
when you look around and see the 
wages that all classes of labor are 
receiving, the price of butter is not 
high, or that of cheese. They are better 
able to pay 20 to 25 cents for butter now 
than they were to pay 15 to 20 cents six 
years ago. Just as long as this prosperity 
continues I don’t see any chance of cheap 
butter or cheese or eggs, but we have got to 
havea panic very soon. It may go on an- 
other year, but I doubt it, and when this 
comes | think it will be the most severe the 
world ever saw, for we are so frightfully 
distended, 

**) am looking for a range of moderate 
prices for butter in Europe, especially iu 
England, and she is lower today by six 
shillings on top grades than she has been 
since 1890. England is feeling the great in- 
crease of milk and cream consumption in 
her little island, and the decrease in the 
make of butter and cheese, but she is get-_ 
ting such increased supplies from the 
Danes, France, Germany and New Zealand, 
and from Siberia her increase is something 
enormous. I would not be at all surprised 
if this year she received from that country 
close on to one million kegs that weigh from 
110 to 120 pounds. 

«The Russians can make butter cheaper 
than any country in the world, and the 
minister of agriculture stated a short time 
ago that if the Russian butter had to be sold 
as low as six pence, that is 12 cents in our 
money, that it would be more remunerative 
to Russian or Siberian farmers than any- 
thing they could turn their attention to. 
True a great deal of itis not fine butter, 
but they are improving. They are a dirty 
lot of people, and the trouble comes prin- 
cipally from bad handling of the milk. 
Their low grades in creamery are much 
more invitiug to bakers and confectioners 
than our ladles or process butter is. 

**] had some very nice June ladles sold 
in England last week at 14 cents that I paid 
143 cents for six weeks ago, and they would 
sell at 16 cents here today if I had them here. 
I am rather inclined to think that there 
will be more conservative buying for cold 
storage this season. Itis a great mistake 
for our speculators to think that only fine 
dD tter is madein June. With the wonder- 
ful advance in the science of butter mak- 
ing whereby they overcome the difficul- 
ties of hot- weather milk, by aeration, ster 
ilizing and the use of culture, these coupled 
with mechanical refrigeration enable a 
good butter-maker to turn out fine goods 
during July, August or any other month in 
the year, and I am inclined to think that 
now and then during July and August there 
will be soft spots in the markets. 

**I don’t think we will put any of the 
June goods away with you, New York or 
here, less than what they are quoted today, 
and I think it is reasonably safe for those 
who have to keep defensive stocks. The 
price is not out of the way for moderate 
holding, but I don’t think it isa price to 
plunge at. At 20 it would. 

** Packing stock is hardest to get at. lt 
ought not to be over 13 cents for culd 
storage, but I doubt if it goes much below 
15 cents. I think the man whois not too 
anxious will find soft spots where he can 
get in and make turnovers during the next 
six months.”’ 

Chapin & Adams: “The decline during 
the week of about one cent on best grades 
of butter is the result of the more confident 
feeling caused by the breaking of the 
drought. Dealers expect larger supplies 
and are more anxious to clean out what 
stock they have on hand, hence quotations 
have dropped a little. This is the time 
when we usually expect lowest prices and 
quality suitable for storage. But specula- 
tion and the prospect of shortage forced up 

the prices, and the present decline is not 
likely to go much further on account of 
these influences. It will be surprising if 
butter goes more than a quarter of acent 
below present quotations, and recovery is 
to be expected a little later in the season. 
Much further decline would cause great in- 
crease in buying for speculation and stor- 
age.” 

Buyers at New York have appeared a 
little timid at buying under the recent de- 
cline, hardly knowing whether next day’s 
prices might not be still lower. Much of 
the profit of storage depends on close buying 
at the lowest stage of the June market. 
Creamery has shown greater weakness 
than dairy. Factory and imitation butters 
hold nearly unchanged, having been scarce 
and relatively high for some time. 

Of course the law against oleo would be 
almost useless if the palm-oil product, which 
looks like butter, is to be sold nearly un- 
taxed. Dairy interests would have little 
protection against open substitution of oleo 
products for honest dairy and creamery 
goods. 

Judge Bishop’s recent decision in the 
Massachusetts Superior Court asserts that 
the presence of “ extranevus ”’ coloring mat- 
ter in oleo must be proved by the prosecu- 
tion, and if such proof is lacking, then the 
prosecution fails. For years the oleo manu- 
facturers have been trying to circumvent 
the law and makea product which will look 
like yellow butter, which van be sold for 
yellow butter, and yet is not liable to prose- 
cution under the State law. Finally, by a 
combination of palm oil in their product, 
which gives the desired yellow tint, and 
which is argued to pe an essential part of 
the formula for making oleo, this end 
seemed to have been accomplished. 

The section ot revised laws of Massachu- 
setts which prohibits the manufacture, pos- 
session or sale of imitation butter, has these 
words in conclusion: “‘ But the provisions of 
this section shall not prohibit the manufact- 
ure or sale of oleomargarine in a separate 
and distinct form, and in such manner as 
will inform the consumer of its real charac- 
ter, free from any coloration or ingredient 
which causes it to look like butter.” This 
law has stood the test of the United 
States Supreme Court and of the Massa- 
chusetts Supreme Court. The argument of 
the national court, in considering whether 
the State law was in violation of the prin- 
ciple that States cannot legislate in re- 
straint of freedom of trade between the 
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States, was that the law of Massachusetts 
recognized two distinct kinds of oleomar- 
garine, a genuine article, which may be 
sold freely, and a fraudulent article, to pre- 
vent the sale of which :the law is passed. 
The Massachusetts law is clearly not in 
restraint of trade in an honest article, and 
therefore it is constitutional. Michigan 
has adopted the Massachusetts law word 
for word, relating to this point, because it 
has stood the test of the United States Su- 
preme Court. The Massachusetts Supreme 
Court takes the ground also that our law is 
in harmony with our State constitution. 

May receipts of butter show a smaller 
volume of business in New York than last 
year or any of the preceding years as far 
back as 1895. The comparative receipts, 
exports and creamery prices are us follows: 
May receipts in 1903, 163,961 packages; 
exports, 732 packages; May creamery, av- 
erage price, 22.02 cents. May receipts in 
1902, 177,749 packages; exports, forty-seven 
packages ; May creamery, average price,22.75 
cents. May receipts in 1900, 188,141 pack- 
ages; exports, 1117 pacxages; May cream- 
ery, average price, 203 cents. May receipts 
in 1897, 220,164 packages; exports, 13,224 
packages; May creamery, average price, 
153 cents. May receipts in 1896, 191,102 pack- 
ages; exports, 6788 packages; May cream- 
ery, average price, 15g cents. May receipts 
in 1895, 157,215 packages; exports, 870 pack- 
ages ; May creamery, average price, 18 cents. 
May receipts in 1894, 156,470 packages; ex- 
ports, 7080 packages ; May creamery, average 
price, 17 cents. 

The average price for the month was 
22.02 cents, about three-quarter cent lower 
than in the May of 1902, but higher than 
any other year since 1903. 

Two weeks ago butter was going up and 
cheese down. The situation has been re- 
versed of late, and the two products are 
nearer together, and also, in the opinion of 
of many others, nearer to real value for the 
season. It had been felt that the drop in 
cheese had gone below the point warranted 
by the conditions of hay pasture and milk 
supply. During the week all high grades 
of cheese have advanced a fraction in New 
York and most other markets. Large full 
cream continue in comparatively moderate 
Supply. Exporters were inclined to operate 
very cautiously at the advance asked, and 
comparatively little business was done on 
the dock beyond the passing of a few 
regular factories. Exporters claim better 
terms are obtainable in Canada than here, 
and the bulk of the export movement is in 
that direction. Sma! sizes continue fairly 
plenty, and the higher prices asked tended 
to curtail the demand, and the movement so 
far has been only fair; but holders are in- 
clined to feel firm in their views at 10% 
cents; in fact, some are inclined to feel 
even a shade firmer. Fine skims continue 
in moderate supply and with a good demand 
are held a shade firmer; in fact, occasional 
sales are reported of especially desirable 
light skims a fraction above top quotations. 
The cheaper grades of skims continue slow 
and in some accumulation. 

Receipts at New York for the week were 
54,800 packages of butter, 39,700 packages of 
cheese and 105,400 cases uf eggs, compared 
with receipts for same week last year of 
56,743 packages of butter, 28,414 packages of 
cheese and 99,454 cases of eggs. At Boston 
receipts for the week were 39,910 tubs, 
30,272 boxes or 2,058,016 pounds of butter, 
5398 boxes cheese, also 1970 boxes cheese for 
export, and 39,184 cases of eggs. For the 
same week of last year the figures were 
45,587 tubs, 30,393 boxes or 2,320,200 pounds 
of butter, 3640 boxes of cheese, besides 4385 
boxes of cheese for export, and 31,693 cases 


of eggs. oN 


Slight Change in Provisions. 


Pork products are slightly lower, but the 
changes have been small. The total 
slaughter of hogs at Boston for the week 
was about 31,160, preceding week 26,500, 
same week a year ago 28,000. The 
export demand has also increased, the 
total value by Boston packers having 
been about $165,000, preceding week $162,- 
000, same week a year ago $225,000. 

The Western flood conditions have inter- 
fered with the marketing of stock ard 
movement of freights, and the number of 
hogs received at packing points has been re- 
duced, according to the Cinvinnati Price 
Current. Total Western packing 420,000, 
comparea with 455,000 the preceding week, 
and 475,000 two weeks ago. For correspond- 
ing time last year the number was 495,000, 
and two years ago 525,000. From March 1 
the total is 5,440,000, against 5,565,000 a year 
ago, a decrease of 125,000. The quality con- 
tinues good. Prices are moderately reduced, 
prominent markets at the close showing an 
average of about $5.95 per one hundred 
pounds, compared with $6.05 a week ugo, 
$5.90 two weeks ago, $7.20 a year ago, and 
$5.95 two years ago. 

Fresh beef is in steady demand with no 
price changes worth noting. The beef ar- 
rivals for the week show an increase over 
last week. The total was 178 cars for Bos- 
ten and 112 cars for export, a total of 290 
cars; preceding week, 173 cars fur Boston 
and 93 cars for export, a total of 266 cars; 
game wee a year ago, 124 cars for Boston 
and 61 cars for export, a total of 185 cars.. 
English dealers are discussing the recent 
developments in the dressed meat trade 
with considerable interest. The recent 
closing of the ports of Argentine Republic 
is likely to stimulate the exports from that 
country of mutton and frozen beef. It is 
considered, however, that American ship- 
pers have practically control of the situa- 
tion, since while Australia and Argentina 
have large quantities to ship, they are 
obliged to ship it in frozen condition on ac-. 
count of the long voyage, but the facilities 
for rapid transit from American ports 





British consumers consider chilled beef 
very much superior to frozen beef, and the 
quality of export from America has ob- 
tained first-class reputaticn. English deal- 
ers consider that with the large grain crop 
produced this year in Amorica, our farmers 
will be able to shgp any amount of beef 
which the foreign markets would require, 
and the quality is such as to crowd out any- 
thing that can be sent from other countries. 

It is believed that the feeding of indian 
corn is one of the conditions which give 
American beef, irrespective of the chilling 
process, its superiority over Argentine and 
New Zealand; that for that want of corn, Ar- 
gentine’s chilled beef is not so good as its 
frozen. The chilling process requires, ap- 
parently, a well-fed beast. 

Despite the large amount of beef shipped 
to England from the United States, the ex- 
ports are only five per cent. of the total 
produce, so that the principal market is 
really the local one. But the export trade 
is very desirable, since it takes off the sur- 
plus and helps to keep the prices uniform. 
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Detalis of Squab Raising. 


A large number of poultrymen are also 
raising squabs in large numbers for market. 
Generally Antwerp (Homers) are used ‘for 
raising squabs, as they are exceedingly 
hardy and excellent feeders, and the squabs 
are soon of good size. In some sections the 
Runt pigeon is used for raising squabs, on 
account of its large size. Although called 
the Runt, it is the largest of the pigeon 
family. When the Runt is used the breeders 
generally have special customers, who pay 
them fifty cents each for every squab they 
raise. When such an arrangement can be 
made the business becomes very profitable, 
even better than that of poultry raising. 
Fred Ludlow, in Reliable Poultry Journal, 
gives his method of raising squabs as fol- 
lows: : 

My plan consists of a house 250x16 feet, 
ten feet high, divided into eighteen rooms, 
with run fifty feet deep and wire inclosure 
one toot high, the length of the house and to 
the south of itall onerun. The wire is put 
two feet into the ground. No boards are 
used. The house is made rat and mice 
proof, with mice-proof wire netting under 
the floor. The opening to each room is a 
hole 24x24 feet, left open except during ex- 
tremely cold nights, when bag curtains are 
drawn over it. A strip of tin is tacked 
underneath the holes, preventing rats climb- 
ing into the rooms. Cornstalks are put up 
on the west side of run to break off the cold 
northwestern blizzards or winds. During 
summer months cut-dry bushes are placed 
over three feet of wire on top of run imme- 
diately in front of the house for shade. 
This keeps the house cool, and the birds do 
not get discouraged while breeding. 

The construction of my nests and nest 
rooms for a pair of birds differs from any- 
thing I have seen elsewhere. Each pair has 
anest room twenty inches deep, two feet 
long, ten inches high, two-inch boards being 
used for shelves. In this compartment I 
place a removable box for nest 8x10 inches, 
open at the top and side, which gives a 
chance to clean this space very rapidly with 
a hoe and dothe work ina shorttime. For 
nest bedding I use pine needles, which are 
far superior to tobacco stems, because they 
keep drier. Pigeons look for a dark place 
to hatch, and, having their separate com- 
partments, they do not interfere with other 
breeders. 

Regular cleaning is done every week. 
The nests from which squabs are taken 
that week are removed and rewhitewashed, 
thus keeping the house whitewashed per- 
manently without further disturbance to 
the birds, never remaining over fifteen min- 
utes in one room. Twocups of kerosene oil 
are mixed with a bucketful of whitewash. 
Kerosene is a grand lice and lice-egg de- 
struyer. The droppings are taken from the 
floor. The manure is also scrapped from 
the ground in the run and a horse or hand 
cultivator used to refresh the soil, never al- 
lowing it to get green. 

1 feed cracked corn: occasionally wheat 
and hemp seed. On Sunday I treat them to 
stale bread, which they enjuy immensely. 
Mix plenty of grit in the food, also place 
grit in boxes about. Rock salt is kept be- 
fore them inside the rooms. Wooden pumps, 
with tripping attachment, that never freeze 
in the coldest weather, are right in the run. 
The water is held in large galvanized tanks, 
4x3, seven inches deep. They are cleaned 
three times a day with a stout mop and re- 
filled. Old stove-lids are put in the tank. 
This serves asan iron tonic. To shade the 
water in summer, cut spruce trees are 
planted around the tanks. 

I have averaged this last year eleven 
squabs to a paiz of breeders. Overcrowding 
is one of the poorest policies with pigeons. 
My rooms consist of seventy separate nest 
compartments, nevertheless I do not allow 
over thirty-five pairs in a room. To raise 
fat squabs the breeders must be kept peace- 
ful. Every point has to be observed care- 
fully. 

To any one who is a lover of birds the 
business is very interesting and profitable. 
The cost. of keeping a pair of pigeons, be- 
side nursing their young, is about thirty- 
five cents a year. 
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The Hay Situation. 


Receipts of hay again fell below the de- 
mand in many leading markets the past 
week, and prices rose sharply. It is doubt- 
ful, however, if extreme quotations are long 
maintained in view of the much better out- 
look since the rains. Grass has grown and 
thickened up almost like magic the past 
week, and those growers who have fairly 
heavy land are many of them expecting an 
average crop. It is thought that the pro- 
portion of timothy will be small, and the 





In New York and adjacent markets the 
supply has been very short and prices irreg- 
ular, but mostly higher than last quoted. 
Receipts were less than seven thuusand 
tons. It appears that many farmers who 
would have hay to sell have been obliged 
to keep what they have left to supplement 
the short pastures by feeding the cows at 
the barn. 

‘The Boston market has been very strong, 
with prices tending upward, even Nu. 2 
and lower grades being in demand at high 
quotations. The growing grass is shorter 
than usual, but is thickening fast under 
the effect of abundant moisture. Receipts 
f hay at Boston for the week were 306 
cars, forty cars of which were billed for ex- 
port, and twenty cirs of straw. Corre- 
sponding week last year, the receipts were 
459 cars of hay, 182 cars of which were 
billed for export, and thirty cars of straw. 
St. Louis, Chicago and most Western 
cities are fully stocked, but prices have 
nearly everywhere held firm or advanced. 

The following shows the highest prices 
for hay as quoted by the Hay Trade Journal 
in the markets mentioned: Boston $22, New 
York $27, Jersey City $27, Brooklyn $25, 
Philadelphia $22.50, Pittsburg $19.50, Duluth 
$14, Minneapolis $15, Baltimore $20.50, 
Chicagu $18, Richmond $19.50, Cincinnati 
$18, Washington $19, Montreal $14, St. Louis 
$18, New Orleans $21. 
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Now is the season when we may all know 
the ball-players by their pictures in the 
papers, and can’t help knowing even if we 
are so proud that we don’t care to. 








Literature. 


For some reason a great mass of letters 
were not included in the ‘‘ Lifeand Letters 
of Charles Darwin,’”’ published in 1887. 
Accordingly, it has been considered ad- 
visable to place this unused material before 
the public, and the letters, comprising two 
volumes, have been arranged and edited by 
Francis Darwin and A. C. Seward. In 
many instances it has been necessary to 
quote some passages from the “ Life and 
Letters’ for the purpose of clearness and 
continuity. The selection and arrangement 
of the new material ,has not been an easy 
task. The editors have undertaken to 
classify the letters according to the subject, 
such as those which deal with evolution, 
geographical distribution, botany, etc., and 
in each group the letters have been placed 
chronologically. As far as possible, each 
letter is treated as a whole, although in 
keeping the letters intact the classification 
has been somewhat interfered with. The 
correspondence between Sir Joseph Hooker 
and Darwin includes largely the most 
valuable letters of the collection. 

At the opening of Vol. I., a complete 
outline of the life of Darwin is given, and 
this is of great convenience in making clear 
the circumstances touched on by the letters 
themselves. In reading these volumes one 
cannot fail to be impressed with the un- 
wearying application of Darwin to his stud- 
ies and investigations. A lifetime was de- 
voted practically to his study of the prin- 
ciple of evolution. Private wealth enabled 
him to carry on his labors, without the ne- 
cessity of losing time in gaining means to 
provide him a livelihood. His wife, a tal- 
ented woman of exceptional capabilities, 
receives a beautiful tribute from her hus- 
band. ‘* You all know your mother,’’ Dar- 
win writes, ‘and what a good mother she 
has ever been to all of you. She has been my 
greatest blessing, and I can declare that in 
my whole life I have never heard her utter 
one word I would rather have been unsaid. 
She has never failed in kindest sympathy 
towards me, and has borne with the utmost 
patience my frequent complaints of ill- 
health and discomfort. I do not believe she 
has missed an opportunity of doing a kind 
action to any one near her. I marvel at my 
good fortune that she, so infinitely my supe- 
rior in every single moral quality, consented 
to be my wife. She has been my wise ad- 
viser and cheerful comforter throughout 
life, which without her would have been a 
very long period, a miserable one, from ill- 
health. She has earned the love of every 
soul near her.”’ 

Darwin’s family life was almost ideal. 
With such a wife and his two children, 
Francis and George, who grew to become 
eminent in science, Darwin was indeed es- 
pecially blessed. These’ letters, as those 
which appeared in the previous book, show 
the same charming relations between Dar- 
win and his friends. To C. Lyell, letter 
105, Darwin writes, ‘*One word on the 
Deification of Natural Selection: attributing 
so much weight to it does not exclude still 
more general laws, i. e., the ordering of the 
whole universe. I have said that Natural 
Selection is to the structure of organized 
beings what the human architect is to a 
building. The very existence of the human 
architect shows the existence of more gen- 
eral laws; but no one, in giving credit tor a 
building to the human architect, thinks it 
necessary to refer to the laws by which man 
has appeared. No astronomer, in showing 
the movements of planets are due to grav- 
ity, thinks it necessary to say that the law 
of gravity was designed that the planets 
should pursue. thecourse which they pursue. 
I cannot believe there is a bit more interfer- 
ence by the Creator in the construction of 
each species than in the course of the 
planets.’’ 

The letters deal with all sorts of ques- 
tions, but mostly they have some bearing on 
science. On one occasion when questioned 
in regard to the possibility of man’s pro- 
longing his life indefinitely with care, 
Darwin answers: “‘ As evolution depends on 
a long succession of generations, which im- 





mortal’ Again, in commenting 
vital life force, Darwin writes: “ 
ever found lifecan originate on this world 
the vital phenomena will come under 
some general law of nature. Whether the 
existence of a conscious God can be proved 
from the existence of the so-called laws of 
nature (i. e. fixed sequence of events) is a 
perplexing subject, on which I have often 
thought but cannot see my way clearly.” 
At another time Darwin asserts that he 
feels noinnate convictions on the existence 
of a personal God, but yet later he states 
that it does not seem as if the universe 
could be the. outcome of chance, that is, 
without design or purpose. 
There is a great deal in the letters that is 
technical, and only people of science will 
enjoy these. scientific discussions. How- 
ever, one will find much that is entertaining 
tothe average reader. Bits of philosophy 
and comments on the personal affairs of 
friends, as well as his own, are scattered 
among the scientific matter, making these 
letters, on the whole, exceedingly pleasur- 
able reading. It would have been in better 
taste to have omitted some of the letters on 
the quarrel with Professor Owen. Numer- 
ous illustrations break the monotony of 
the many pages of: print. It would seem 
now as if about all the available material 
on Charles Darwin had been published. 
{New York: D. Appleton & Co. Price, 
$5.00 net. | ; 
Mr. Irving Bacheller has produced an 
excellent character sketch in his latest novel, 
* Darrell of the Blessed Isles,’’ rather than 
a strong story. Darrell, the old clock 
tinker, 1s suppused to be the overshadowing 
character in the book, although the centre 
of action, and the love interest in the plot is 
concentrated in and about the youth, Sidney 
Trove. It is Mr. Bacheller’s favorite method 
of grouping his principal characters. By 
placing a young man in the heat of action, 
who by his very youth is prone to do 
rash and reckless deeds, the experience, 
knowledge and philos«phy of the older 
man is made to stand out in striking 
elief by contrast. The greatest charm 
in the book lies in the conversations which 
take pace between Trove and the old 
clock tinker. Darrell teaches Trove much 
about the world in his characteristic 
way, savoring his advice with quaint bits of 
philosophy. He tells Trove of his land of 
Blessed Isles—the is!es of imagination 
** green, forever green are they, and scat- 
tered far into the dim distance.’’ It is the 
city of Shakspere, ‘‘ Norman towers and 
battlements and Gothic arches looming 
above the sea. Go there an’ look at the 
people as they come and go. Mingle with 
them an’ find good company, merry-hearted 
folk aplenty, as God knows I love the 
merry-hearted. Talk with them an’ they 
will teach thee wisdom. Hard by is the Isle 
of Milton, and beyond are many —it would 
take the years to visit them.’’ 
The plot consists in Darrell’s silent expi- 
ation for his sin. Once a defaulter for a 
large sum of money, he secretly saves all he 
can and by dint of hard work and frugal 
living accumulates considerable. He is 
nearly at the end of his long penance when 
the story opens. His son, Sidney Trove, is 
seeking for his parents, but as he has no 
clew, he can make little headway. He daily 
associated with Darrell, and when circum- 
stantial evidence would send Trove to jail 
for murder, Darrell swears both to Trove 
and to the authorities that he alone is 
guilty. Theconfession of the real criminal 
frees Darrell after a while. By this time 
Trove is happily married, and both his wife 
and himself suspect the relationship that 
‘Darrell bears to them. A happy ending to 
the story leaves the reader with the charm 
of the quaint philosopher, Darrell, and his 
sayings. | Boston: Lothrop Publishing Com- 
pany. Price, $1.50. | 
Under this title Mr. H. E. Parkhurst 
covers a wider field than did Miss Keeler 
in her book, **Our Northern Shrubs and 
How to Identify Them.” The aim of the 
book is to acquaint thegeneral reader with 
the distinguishing characteristics of the 
various species of trees, shrubs and vines 
which are to be found in the northeastern 
part of the United States. Mr. Parkhurst 
seeks the key of his analysis in the leaf 
instead of the flower. No botanical] knowl- 
edge on the part of the reader is presumed. 
The description contains but few technical 
terms and these few are fully explained. 
“Only the obvious features of the leaf 
and the blossom needful! for identification 
and requiring no microscope are pre- 
sented,’”’ says the writer in explaining his 
method of presenting his interesting 
and abundant material. For a definite 
background on which to project the picture 
of tree-life, and to call more distinct atten- 
tion to the unrivaled opportunities for bo- 
tanical study, Central Park, New York, has 
been chosen, as it is perhaps the most exten- 
sive illustration in the country of landscape 
gardening where nature has been not so 
much assisted as left untrammeled by su- 
perfluous growth to work out her own ideals 
of beauty anddignity. The reader is taken 
an imaginary walk along a few of the rea 
paths, and in this way the author’s account 
of the adjacent growth will appeal to him as 
it might not if given in the customary man- 
ner. He forgets the scientific bugbear, and 
begins to realize the charms of nature which 
are all around him in the great out of 
doors. Of course the botanical names of the 
many and various plants have been given, 
for the book would not be complete 
without that feature, but it is the simple, 
concise, understandable descriptions which 
appeal to the amateur, and which the mem- 
ory will more readily retain. ‘*What we 
get out of nature,’’ writes Mr. Parkhurst, 
“is largely what we have put into it and 
nature becomes more and more to us as 
we grow older.”” Following the rambles 
through Central Park the subject of shrubs 
and vines is treated at length, and the last 
part of the book is devoted to the more 
scientific information. Mr. Parkhurst has 
prepared an exceedingly attractive book 
which appeals to the novice, to the amateur, 
and which even the experienced landscape 
gardener will find replete with first-hand 
information. |New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. Price, $1.50 net. | 
To the series “The World and its 
People’”’ has been added ‘‘ The Story of 
the Philippines,” by Adelaide Knapp. Miss 
Knapp spent several months in our new 
possessions, and she familiarized herself 
with the homes and the schools of the 
Filipinos. Her sympathetic interest in 
the natives of those islands in the far East 
is evident as one reads her story, which, by 


schools. The book opens with the story of 
the discovery, and covers the early Spanish 
settlements, the Colonial wars, the internal 
difficulties and the important events leading 
up to and including the American occupa- 
tion. The characteristics of the various 
Filipino tribes, the physical and industrial 
geography, the number, position and occu- 
pation of foreigners in the islands are 
topics which have been concisely treated 
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clover will tend to be unusually grassy. 





enable the shipment of chilled beef. 








plies death, it seems to me in the highest 


by Miss Knapp. As the book is for the 


American youth it is patriotic to the a i 
No suspicion of anti-imperialistic teach(;, .. 
is allowed within the pages, and exha.. . 


ive information gained from prolonged . 
vestigation is not necessary in a bovk : 


children. .It is commendable in the ;),,. 


lishers to send their author to the coy); 


about which a book is to be written 


many volumes of “ foreign travels” a1); 
little-kn., 
lands are published these days that {i; 


histories of comparatively 


hand knowledge, provided by one who . .. 
write entertainingly as well as with auth... 


ity, is worthy of special considerat;,, 


This book is illustrated from photogra)) 


and drawings, and although arranged ; 


the use in schools, it contains informat 


which older people may read with pro: 
| New York and Boston: Silver, Burdet: 


Co. Price, 60 certs. | 








Rotes and Queries, 








THE RICHEST Mgen.—“ Bank Clerk rs, John ! 


Rockefeller is now classed as a billionaire 


reported to be the richest man in the w,, 


Before the South African war Alfred Bei: , 
Kimberley was, according to an English 
published in 1900,the world’s only billionai: 
Li Hung Chang of China stood second in the | 
with $500,000,000, and Jobn D. Rockefeller 1), r 


with $250,000,000. Only seven others were ,\ 


fortunes of over $100,000,000. Prince Elim Demi- 
doff of Russia, $200,000,000; Cornelius Vander} 
of New York, $125,060,000; Andrew Carnes: 
$120,000,000, and William K. Vanderbilt, Jol 


Jacob Astor, William Rockefeller and Wil 


Waldorf Aster, each $100,000,000. Lord R 


els and P. D. Armour each hac $40,000,000, Col 


tlali} 


child of England was credited with 18.00.00 
and Alphonse Rothschild of Paris and “Baro 
Albert Rothschild of Vienna $70,000,000 each 
The English dukes of Devonshire, Bedford Nor- 
folk and Buccleugh each had $50,000,000. A Ifred 
Krupp, gunmaker, had $45,000,000, Claus Sp eck- 


ils 


P. Huntington, George J. Gould and J. Pierpont 


Morgan each $35, 


,000 and Marshall Field. 


Harold McCormick, W. L. Elkins and James J 


Hill each $25,000,000, all of them 
wealth with Russian and Austrian princes. 


ravking in 


MARRIAGE WITH DECEASED WIFE’s SISTER 
—"K. 8.”’: The English law on this point is 
Elizabeth, cap. 1, which recognizes the « Leviti- 


cal degrees” as governing marriages. These de- 


grees are set forth in various chapters of Leviti- 


cus,the verse bearing on the Marriage with a 
deceased wife’s sister being in Leviticus xviij,. 1s 
These rules were followed by the Roman Catholic 
Church when it had jurisdiction over marriages ; 
and have been accepted by the English Chureh 
and vw — courts. 
ment in favor of repealing the act of Eliz: 

that the interpretation of the verse of a. 
is wrong—the verse forbids a man to take his 
wife’s sister to wife during the first wife’s life- 
time. This limitation, though expressed in the 
verse, is ignored by the law. 
ments are largely sentimental. 


The chief legal argu- 


The other argu- 


SOCIALISM IN THE SOUTH.—“ Republican ”: 


Heretofore the States of the South have no 

furnished much recruiting ground for the ems. 
ist party—either branch. One of the Southern 
States in which the voters have been least 
pathetic to what is called “the 
ganda” is Alabama, but there was held recently 
in Birmingham, the chief manufacturing city of 
the State, the first convention of the socialist 
party, and efforts are to be made by its members 
to establish a foothold for a socialist organization 
there in the future. Itis the peculiarity of the 
socialist party that it gains no foothold in rural 
districts—only in those in which manufactures 
are carried on. Inthe last Presidential election 
there were no socialist votes cast in any of the 
following States of the South: Alabama, Georgia, 
Louisiana, Virginia, Arkansas, South Carolina, 
Mississippi or North Carolina. In Florida one 
of the socialist factions ran a ticket and polled a 
fair vote. There was an insignificant vote polled 
by one of the socialist factions in Texas, and by 
the other in West Virginia. Delaware and Ten- 
nessee had a handful of socialists each, and 
Kentucky did not have many more. 


sym- 
Socialist propa- 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL EXxports.—“ E.C. 


STATEROOM.—“ Tourist”: The 


So he 


Then the idea suggested itself tv 


room, 


the Mississippi 


FooD FOR THE SHIPWRECKED.—“ Nauti!» 


A diet of boots is one of the commonest 0! | 
resource foods, and though ft is hard for a 

fed person to imagine that any one could ! 
cate and digest shoe leather, a pair of long - 
boots will keep a man alive fora fortnight | 
has a little water. Captain Maboly of the f° 
ered steamer Gwailor and his second office: : 
ated a record last year by living for seve!'': 
days on boot leather and a pint of water * 
each. Of course, no teeth can tear cowhide ! 
they have to be cut up and shredded with 4 
Pand the shreds chewed and swallowed. Bo 
even when possible, does no good at al. " 
takes from the boots what nourishment ae eon 
4 tain. A few ounces of leather being so ha! ' 
the way, is intended primarily for use in digest, stays the stomach for fifteen or t™ 
hours. The best known and most useful of *'+ 
vation diets fur wrecked or castaway )P°°! 
however, is that of barnacles. Barnacl* 
long, tough, half shellfish, half vegetaole “''*" 
ures, that grow on the under sides of ves*''* 
Three Englishmen and a crew of Lascars, “ 
had been forced to abandon the sailing v’>>"' 
North Star,a few months ago, Kept themse' 
going for over a week on barnacles, and only - ’ 
of the crewdied. The worst of them js that ‘'"’ 
give one internal cramps and cause an ins!!! 
able thirst, but they do nourish the frame. 


es 


V.”: We send Dakota seed to Russia from which 
she raises wheat to compete with our own prod- 
uct in the markets of the world. To plant, cul- 
tivate, reap and harvest her crops, we send to 
Russia nearly one-half our total exports of agri- 
cultural machinery. This year we have already 
shipped some eighty thousand tons of these im- 
plements to the land of the Czar. 
years all this passed through the ports of New 
York and Philadetphia, but a fractional increase 
in freight rates between the lakes and the East 
has diverted the trade to Southern ports, while 
experiments are being made in direct shipments 
from Chicago by way of the lakes, the St. Law- 
rence river and the Atlantic Ocean. 
plant first came to America trom Asia; now the 
greater part of the Central-Asian crop is grown 
from American cotton seed. American cultivators 
till the soil, which is watered by an American 
irrigation system. Yankee gins clean the fibre, 
American compounds press the cotton into 
bales wrapped with American bands, and 
finally the cotton finds its way to Moscow over 
@ railroad built with American capital, and is 
turned into cloth by second-hand machinery from 
an American cotton factory, to compete abroad 
Another regular article 
of export to Central Asiais the Ohio grape-vine 
cutting. The vineyards of Central Asia are al! 
offshoots from American vin s, and the fruit is 
prized above all others in Russia proper for its 
Twenty to thirty tons of 
American grapes to the acre is a common yield i!) 
Central Asia, and as the American vine is free 
from parasites, it is being introduced every wher 
the world over, from South Africa to northe:") 
China and Japan. We still export tobacco piauts 
to Russian Asia, so that the Russian tobacc« 
grape, cotton and wheat crops are all Amerie: 
once removed. All these interesting facts 
condense from an article in Collier’s Weekly. 
name orlg 
nated with Captain,Shreve who u ed to run some 
of the finest craft that ever carried the travel! 
public up and down the Mississippi riv« 
Captain Shreve was a progressive sort of 
fellow, and he believed in giving the passeny: 
the best possible appointments, and his }o«! 
were the most luxurious that were ever pi!.': 
on the famous water thoroughfare. There «' 
to be ordinary bunks on the line, the cru: 
kind of berths. Shreve made up his mind | 
something better was demanded, and that 
mure luxurious night travel was made the ™ 
traffic there would be on his lines. 
&@ number of rooms built on his boats for : 
travelers. 
that instead of numhering the rooms he \ 
give each of them aname. This was done ! 
with. He was a patriotic soul, and he 1" 
the rooms after the great commonweaiths t!i' 
which the Father of Waters traveled. | 
for instance, was 
Arkansas room, the Louisiana room, the 
souri room, and so on down the list of State- 
booking these rooms for passengers he « 
them “staterooms,” hence the now uni: 
expression. 
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Poultry. 


Tending Young Turkeys. 


A little bone meal added to the dough 
mixture promotes growth and is a prevent- 
iveoft diarrh@., but if the food is always 
viven sweet and fresh the latter complaint 
should not appear. When about ten days 
old, the last meal of the day should consist 
of cracked wheat or corn, and, when they 
ire big enough to eat whole corn, the latter 
may be substituted; millet and barley can 
all begiven, and also buckwheat if procur- 
able. Up to the time they develop the fleshy 
vrotuberances about the head, which is 
called “shooting the red,” they need a 
-ood deal of care and attention, but once 
this stage is reached they become hardy, 
ind are only liable to that form of roup 
termed “ swelled head” if overcrowded at 
night or made to sleep inabadly ventilated 
rouse. They “shoot the red’? when from 
+wo to three months old. A sharp lookout 
‘or lice should be kept, for if these 
fest the poults they fail to thrive; their 

sop should be moved daily, and the pouits 
reared by themselves. Fresh water is a 
iecessity, and they need grit or road-sweep- 
ngs. To prevent their getting wet they 
should be cooped at first on short grass, and 
he herbage round the coop kept short. It 
=: not safe to let the hen or turkey mother 
nave her liberty at first when rearing them, 
is she will run them off their legs. Let the 
op have a run tn front, and keep them in 
: the first week or so. To hasten growth, 
some meatmeal and green food added to the 
soft food is to be recommended, though they 
should beable to pick up natural meat food 
in the shape of insects for themselves. 
When the critical time is over, give them a 
well-ventilated house, and feed them four 
times a day—twice on grain and twice on 
soft food. If it is safe to let them be out at 
night, let them sleep in shrubs or trees; 
when they do this they are sure to keep 
healthy. If space is limited, or the ground 
much used for other poultry, turkey-rearing 
should not be attempted; they need space 
aud sweet ground to thrive. R. L. M. 
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Packing Iced Poultry in Warm Weather. 


Leave heads on and entrails in. Strong, 
sound barrels (sugar barrels preferred ) are 
vest for the packing, and the ice should be 
washed before using. Place a good layer of 
broken ice in the bottom of the barrel and 
then a layer of poultry, commencing in the 
middle and packing in a circle, with heads 
down, backs up and feet towards the cen- 
tre; then alternate layers of ice and poul- 
try, filling the barrel to within six inches 
of the top, taking care to have ice between 
the poultry and the staves of the barrel; 
top off with large pieces of ice and cover 
the barrel with bagging (which insures its 
being kept right side up) and mark with 
brush or stencil. If shipped from any con- 
siderable distance, put an extra large piece 
of ice on the top, and if properly packed 
the poultry can be on the road fifty hours 
without injury; and if heavily iced and 
shipped in refrigerator car, can safely be 
four or five days in transit; but even for 
short distances, it is better to use ice, as 
poultry, especially if not drawn, packed 
without it in warm weather, if only for an 
hour or two, will turn green across the back, 
and become almost worthless.—W. H. Rudd, 
Son & Co. 
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Shipping Young Chicks. 


If sending away a henand chickens by 
rail, only in the case of the hen being quiet 
and tame of disposition should they travel 
with her. A nervous hen is likely to kill 
some of them. It is better to divide box 
in two, and keep the inmates separate. 
Chickens by themselves can travel in warm 
weather as soon as dry, but if they have 
begun to eat, it is best to wait till they are 
a week old and eating well. The boxes 
they travel in should be lined with felt, 
and the chicks bedded on hay. They should 
go in dozens. A box to hold a dozen should 
be eight to ten inches square and four to 
six inches high. Day-old chickens need no 
food on the journey; week-old chickens 
should have a wire bag hung from the top 
of the box containing duugh made with 
milk and squeezed fairly dry. The busi- 
ness of selling chicks is not yet in general 
practice, but a few breeders are finding it a 
very successful method of introducing their 
stock, while the purchasers avoid the un- 
certainty of buying eggs and the heavy 
expense of the purchase of grown stock. 


Poultry and Eggs. 


The prices of broilers and roasters tend 
downward, as is usual at this time of year. 
The supply increases very fast during June 
and July. The continued wet weather has 
inter ered somewhat with the demand. 
Live poultry is in moderate supply and de- 
mand, with prices firm. 

The egg market in Boston and New York 
is about the same as at the close of last 
week. Supplies have been higher this week, 
Which fact has helped steady the market, 
but the demand is a!so only fair. The per 
cent. of first-class stock from distant points 
of shipment grows less as the summer ad- 
vances. Most Western and Southern re- 
ceipts show injury from heat and bring only 
lor 15 cents. The cold weather leads to 
the impression that quality of coming ship- 
ments will be better. 


‘fborticuitural. 


Apples in Fair Demand. 














(Le season is ending under conditions 
favorable to sellers, the demand being 
Suincient to take up all offerings at good 
vi ‘s. New apples from the South are poor 
ai. interior to good held stock. Dealers 
ace now chiefly interested in the coming 
“,. and a medium yield is generally ex- 
“ va, taking the apple regions as a whole. 
~' «ve fourteen States having five milion 
ap} ‘trees and upward only two, Virginia 
anv ‘Tennessee, report to the Department 
of .cieulture conditions above the ten- 
Yeo" sverages, the conditions in the other 


: ant apple-producing States ranging 
". two points in North Carolina to 
‘-three points in West Virginia below 
8 verage, 


“rs Of apples for storage were taught 


a *'e lesson in caution last year, and a 
nn... ue for storage space would scarcely 
be. Year even if there were likely to 


val «ples enough, Speculators generally 
“(oe idea last fall that money was to 


a ‘e in holding apples, which is usually 
t “"'” opinion, Boston dealers comment on 


i“. fs of one Chicago man who thought 
alg and, asit proved, more correctly. 
tines aarly in 1902, this buyer, E.\R. Nichols, 
alias the situation to his own satisfaction, 

contracted for storage space to ac- 


ene twenty thousand barrels of 
: 6 A little later he shrewdly guessed 
— hot a year that he cared to put 

apples. He did not go and tell his 


f qs j 
on ms this, but quietly held onto his stor- 
: apeen, for the belief seemed to increase 


her than abate that it would be a good 








IMPORTED ANGORA GOATS. 


WORK OF ANGORA GOATS 
The field at the right shows condition of the whole tract before goats were used. 





IN LESS THAN A MONTH. 


Photographs furnished by C. P. Bailey & Sons Co.,—-Bureau of Animal Industry, Thompson. 








began to fill up, the storage managers be- 
came uneasy and pressed Nichols, telling 
him they must be assured that he would take 
his space. He told them that he always 
took what he contracted for, and if he did 
not use his space he would pay for it just 
the same. 

The scramble for apples came to such a 
point that dealers were soon clamoring for 
space that they could not obtain. Finally 
Nichols let it leak out that he had a little 
space to spare. One after another touk a 
block of space from him until he finally sold 
all his space at a profit of 10 cents a barrel, 
with the exception of room four several hun. 
dred barrels, which he reserved for himself 
for use late in the season. 

This made him a nice little profit of $2000 
with scarcely a dollar invested on any effort 
of his own. The only comment made by 
those who paid him his protit was: ‘*‘ How 
is it Nichols always falls into all the snaps 
that come along?” As it turned out there 
was a great deal more money in storage 
space than in apples. 


Fruit Fairly Plenty. 


Strawberries are in light supply for the 
height of the season; many are of fine 
quality and appearance, better than was ex- 
pected, but many were injured by wet 
weather. Southern blackberries and blue- 
berries are more plenty, but selling well. 
Pineapples are cheap; a steamer brought 
250 crates Wednesday. Raspberries from 
the Hudson river bring 12 cents per pint. 
Melons are 1n light supply and higher. 

At New York some small and not very 
attractive pears have arrived from South, 
but sell at $5 per barrel because of their 
novelty. Peaches are more plenty, but 
mostly poor, having been picked green 
and kept some time on the road. Florida 
grapes have appeared, but are very 
costly. Strawberries from all sections 
show wide range in quality owing to 
recent rains, and prices irregular; scat- 
tering sales, especially of stock from west- 
ern New York, up-river and Staten Island, 
reported above quotations. Blackberries 
and raspberries nearly all soft and poor and 
very low in price. Huckleberries steady 
for prime, with a few reaching 15 cents. 
Gooseberries held steady. Muskmelons 
firm for fancy, but few such, and bulk of 
sales from $2.50 down. Florida water- 
melons in light demand and $50 a seventy- 
five per car lower. There is also a consider- 
able amount of California cherries offering, 
prices being $2.50a box. The first lots of 
California peaches, plums and apricots, 
principally plums, are expected soon. 
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improved Crop Conditions. 
The following is the report of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, climate 
and crop bulletin of the weather bureau, 
New England section, for the week ending 
Monday, June 15: 
The weather of the past week, in many 
respects, presents a much different aspect 
from that which prevailed for nearly two 
months. The amount of sunshine was very 
small, the skies being generally overcast 
the greater portion of the time. Together 
with the cloudy weather, fog was prevalent, 
with generous rain throughout the whole 
section. 
The rainfall for the week has been above 
the average and well distributed, all per- 
tions of the district receiving a share. The 
amounts have ranged from a little less than 
an inch to 4.80 inches at Mount Desert 
Ferry, Me. 
The crop cendition has materially im- 
proved since the last bulletin. The much- 
needed rains finally came, and in a manner 
to do much god; for although the weekly 
amounts were large, yet in most localities 
they so came as to be almost wholly ab- 








Year to storeapples, Finally, as the houses 


sorbed by the thirsty soil. Seed that had 


lain in the ground three, and, in many 


cases, five weeks, sprouted, while crops al- 
ready up received a healthy impetus. The 
weather being unfavorable for cultivaticn, 
weeds of all kinds took advantage of the 
occasion and are growing rank, so that 
many fields are becoming foul. 

Most winter grain is, of course, too far 
advanced to derive mach benefit from the 
rains. In some localities it was badly 
lodged by the high winds that occurred on 
the twelfth. Spring-sown grain will doubt- 
less recuperate where not too badly burned 
by the drought. Corn is necessarily im- 
proving, but its condition is below the aver- 
age. 

Grass and pastures are especially feeling 
the beneficial effects of the rain. Even 
fields that were extremely dry are freshen- 
ing up. On far-advanced fields about the 
the only benefit that can accrue will bea 
thickening up at the bottom. Some farmers 
had decided that the better plan was to 
mow early and trust to Providence that the 
remainder of the season would be suffi- 
ciently favorable to insure a good second 
crop. Many fields, consequently, have been 
mown, but the feul weather has hindered 
the curing of the grass. Pastures are look- 
ing better, but feed is still very short. 

Some damage is reported as resuiting to 
apples from the high winds of the twelfth. 
Some fruit was blown off, but the more seri- 
ous damage probably lies in the breaking off 
of so many young twigs. Reports as to the 
probable ultimate yield vary with localities, 
but it seems likely that unless something 
unforeseen occurs there will be an average 
crop. Strawoperries are a partial failure, 
but the outlook for raspberries and black 
berries is promising. 

Potatves, with the aid of the rain, are 
making remarkable growth, althuugh their 
condition is somewhat uneven. Aroostook 
County, Me., reports a large acreage in 
fairly good condition. Garden vegetables 
are likewise in much better shape than they 
were a week ago, and, in most cases, were 
not so severely injured, but what they will 
now do well. 

The acreage of clover for the country as a 
whole cannot be satisfactorily determined, 
but all the principal clover States except 
Wisconsin report the decreases in acreage 
ranging from one per cent. in Pennsylvania, 
Michigan and Illinois, to eight per cent. in 
Iowa and Kansas. The condition of clover 
exceeds the ten-year average in lowa, 
Illinois, Missouri, Kansas and Wisconsin, 
while New York, Pennsylvania and Ohio 
show conditions below their ten-year av- 
erages. 

A dispatch from Winnipeg, Man., says: 
‘“*The Government official bulletin reports 
crop 1n all sections of the province of Mani- 
toba sown under; most favorable condi- 
tions and the outlook for a large crop 
is most promising. The season is two 
weeks earlier than heretofore. The Mani- 
toba wheat acreage is increased about 
twenty per cent. from last year.’’ 

A London special says: ‘‘ The latest reli- 
able grain crop estimates indicate that 
Russia will have w serious shortage, that 
the French yield will be abnormally bad, 
English crops greatly damaged and that 
the German crop yield will be ten to fifteen 
points below the average. The injury is 
due to recent incessant rains and floods.” 
Reports summarized from some of the 
more important corn-growing sections say : 
‘‘ With favorable weather corn should make 
very good headway, as it has taken deep 
root, and with the moisture iu the soil is 
prepared to resist drought for a long period. 
As the crop is late, unless there is favorable 
weather during the summer there may be 
some anxiety as to possible damage from 
frost in the fall.”’ 

The Northern Atlantic coast was flooded 





Monday by severe storm of the season. By 


8 P. M. the rainfall registered at the Boston 
weather bureau amounted to 2.45 inches, 
which, when compared to the .32 inch 
which was the total rainfall for May, was 
indeed a novelty. The rain was accom- 
panied by «a stiff northeast wind, the veloc. 
ity of which during the day reached twenty- 
five miles an hour, but during the night 
the heavy mist which followed the rain- 
fall was driven by a wind which is 
thought to have exceeded this velocity. The 
storm was very severe in southwest- 
ern New Hampshire. That section re- 
ceived a terrible drenching, and garden 
crops are badly damaged. The Nashua 
river rose about two feet. 

At Port Jarvis, N. Y., the rainfall, June 
12, was over seven inches in twenty-four 
hours, and flood conditions prevailed, and 
some damage occurred. 


Firm Vegetable Markets. 


Trade is quite active and prices of some 
lines higher. Potatoes have advanced quite 
sharply for old stock, but new potatoes are 
plenty and prices easier. Cabbages are in 
light supply and high. Asparagus is light in 
buth supply and demand, other vegetables, 
such as peas, taking its place in popularity. 
Hothouse tomatoes are a little lower. 

On the street, Wednesday, gardeners’ 
teams were wholesaling as follows: Peas, 
per bushel, $1.50; carrots, 4 to 7 cents 
per bunch: beets, 4 to 5 cents per bunch; 
lettuce, 25 cents per bushel; rhubarb, 50 
cents per bushel of thirty-five pounds; 
radishes, $1.25 per box of four dozen; 
onions, 2 to 24 cents per bunch. 

At New York thedemand is brisk for 
potatoes, new and old. S me fancy new lots 
of Rose sold above market. Old potatoes 
hola steady, also onions. Asparagus 1s still 
comparatively scarce. Cabbages have been 
higher, and cucumbers have advanced 
slightly. Green peas are in light supply at 
firm prices. Squashes from the South are 
plenty and lower, also Southern tomatoes. 
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Tile Draining. 


Several inquiries have been received about 
our tile drains, writes Joseph E. Wing, in 
Breeder’s Gazette. It would take a book to 
tell all our experiences. Our soils vary 
much. The easy thing is to drain good 
black land with a porous clay subsoil. 
There all one has to do is to dig the ditch, 
and, by the way, dig it as narrow and as 
deep as there is previous soil—about three 
to five feet; grade carefully so that there 
shall be no dips in the ditch and no tiles 
that will stand full or partly full of water 
when it should have run out, and lay the 
tile and cover with earth again. When we 
can we begin to lay tile at the upper end of 
the ditch, so that water carries out sediment 
and leaves the tile clear. When the land 
caves badly we cannot always do that; then 
great care should be exercised to avoid sedi- 
ment getting in and to hold down the grade. 

There are machines for ditching, but in 
our country where stone and boulders may 
be encountered, the machines are not used 
and all drains are dug by hand. It is hardly 
safe todig when there is not a little water 
in the soil to show tue grade, especially in a 
flat country. How much fall is needed? 
Very little, though more is better. We 
have one ditch one hundred rods long with 
a fall ot ten inches. It works, but much 
moie slowly than it would could we have 
gotten more fall. However, we do not 
despair of draining a field even though it 
may be flat. An inch is ample for one hun- 
dred feet. 

How deep? In dense water-tight clays 
thirty inches ;!in more open clays thirty-six 
inches; in clays with porous subsoil, if you 
mean to grow alfalfa and enrich the land 
and get all you can out of it, forty-eight 
inches. Some clays that are too close to let 





right after manure has been put on the land 
and clovers or alfalfa grown onit. Ihave 
known total failure to come from expensive 
draining of heavy clays, the water actually 
standing over the tiles, when a proper course 
of manuring and clovering would have 
made a grand clay loam of that very soil. 

How close together should the tiles be 
placed? That depends on the kind of land. 
In open biack loams usually the crevices 
in the soil permit water to pass readily 
through horizontally to a long distance and 
tiles may be laid thirty or forty rods apart. 
In tighter soils they must be closer. Only 
experience in that particular soil will be a 
definite guide. We drain the lowest and 
wettest places first, then as we see that it is 
needed put in tiles between. 

What sizeof tile is best? We use many 
34-inch tiles, and from that up to sixteen 
inches. There is not much need of laterals 
larger than our smallest. The deeper the 
tiles are laid the smaller they may be. 
Why? Because they thoroughly drain a 
great bed of earth above them that is ready 
to take up a big rain and give out the sur- 
plus slowly. We have learned the absolute 
necessity of a good grade with no low 
places in it and of agooa outlet always kept 
open. Many lies of tile that were laid 
more than thirty years ago that we know of 
oniy by memory work perfectly. In clay 
soils it is doubtless well to cover the juints 
of the tiles with caps or broken fragments 
In black soils the water enters from the 
lower side. 

Tiling springy places is the hardest of all. 
One must often run . several branches close 
together to strike the right spot. Where 
the water is held down by a strata of im- 
pervious clay overlaying gravel full of 
water, I have made a great hit by digging a 
small hole with posthole diggers down 
through the clay layer into the gravel, 
when immediately the water poured up and 
directly into the tile instead of filtering up 
in many minute places and saturating the 
whole surrounding country. 

We find in draining swamp or peaty land 
that when dry will burn, that it must 
be drained very deeply or the draining is of 





little avail. For one reason the soil will 
settle steadily for years, probably until it is 
all consumed by the oxygen of the air, for 
its decomposition is a slow burning, and 
some day there will be little left save the 
ash and silt that may be mixed with it. 

Never on any account leave the tile open 
at the upper end. Enough water will filter 
in through the minute cracks to fillit. If 
it is left open earth will surely be carried in 
and the tile filled unless it has a great fall. 
Remember to keep out outlets so that all 
silt will be carried away. Never allow 
willows or elms to grow beside tile drains. 
Their fibrous roots will fill the tiles. 


The Springfield Republican has suggested 
that the army in the Philippines be sent 
home and set to work fighting forest fires. 
Fortunately the “‘ water treatment” has 
since been applied even more liberally than 
it is alleged to have been used in our Pacific 
Ocean dependencies. but the notion of a 
permanent army of forest-fireguards is more 
than ajoke. It isthe one thing needed for 
practical protection of forest wealth. 








—Connecticut General Assembly has pas ed 
the bill coneerning the schooling of chilaren: 
** Every town in which a school has been discon- 
tinued shall furnish, wheb necessary, by. trans- 
portation or otherwise, school accommodations, 
so that every child cover seven and under sixteen 
years of age can attend school, as required by 
the general statutes. If any town refuses or 
neglects to furnish such accommodations, the 
parent or guardian of any child who is deprived 
of schooling, or any agent or officer whose duty 
it is to compel the observance of laws concerning 
the attendance at school, may, in writing, 
request a hearing by the town school com- 
mittee, board of school visitors or board 





the water in the soil right at first will be all 


of education, as the case may be, and 
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sald officers shall give such a 
hearing within ten days after mah of his 
written request therefor, and shall make a find- 
ing within ten days after said hearing. Any 
parent, guardian or officer aggrieved by said find- 
Ing may ‘ake an appeal therefrom to the board of 
seleetmen, who shall give a publi: hearing in the 
town in which the cause of complaint arises. If 
it appears tnat any child ts illegally or unreason- 
ably deprived of schooling, said board shali re. 
quire the proper school officer to make arrange- 
ments to enab'e the parent or guardian to comply 
with the provisions of the general statutes.” 

——The interstate commerce commission re- 
ports that the total single track railway mileage 
on June 30, 1902, in the Un'ted States was 202,471 
miles, hav.ng increased during the year 5234 
miles. Thisincrease was greater than that for 
any other year since 1890. 

——The elm-tree beetle has made its appear- 
ance in all parts of New Haven, the City of Elms, 
and also at many other New England points 
where elms abound, and its wo.k is becoming 
rapidly apparent in the trail of destruction it 
leaves in its wake among the foliage. 

——The Griff ig Fiorids Orchard Company has 
finished setting the first two hundred acres ot a 
peach orchard, which will be eventually carried 
up to one thousand acres near Gainesville. ‘There 
are 45,000 peaches set and 2300 budded and 
grafted pecans, the latter being fifty-two feet 
apart, intended for perm.snent occupancy. 

— An American customer has purchased re- 
cently from an English breeder, in one lot, 48 
pigs of all ages. This is probably the largest 
selection ever made from one herd at one time. 

——aA prominent English market gardener is 
about to buy a motor engine for carting produce. 
He believes it will enable him to dispense with 
most of his three or four- horse teams. 

——Agricultural colleges are ‘growing popular. 
An official report on them just to hand shows 
that last year no fewer than 42,000 students were 
enrolled on their books, an increase of seven per 
cent. as compared with the previous year. The 
increase ts entirely due to the larger numbers 
who are taking the full four-year courses, these 
having increased by twenty-six per cent. During 
the past two years the various States have spent 
Over $2,000,000 in new buildings in connection 
with these colleges. 

——The baccslaureate address at the Rhode 
Island College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts 
was delivered Sunday by Rev. Kenyon L. Butter- 
field, president of the college, whose subject was 
* Growth.” 

—tThe second annual convention of the Na- 
tional Nut Growers Association will assemb e in 


"| the city ot New Orleans, La., on the last Wednes- 


day (28th) of October, 1903. 

—The Class Day speakers at the Massachu- 
setts Agricultural College, June 17, were Messrs. 
Brooks, Franklin, Halligan, Poole, Tottingham 
and West. Rev. Henry N. Couden, chaplein of the 
National House of Representatives, gave the 
baccalaureate address Sunday. He said, among 
o her things, that the time was never more au- 
spicious for a useful career. All men are pos- 
sessors of the accumulated knowledge and wis- 
dom of the past, and to it we are indebted for the 
splendid civilization of today. ‘The ideal has not 
yet been reached. however, and here is the op- 
portunity for the present and coming man There 
are but two things worthy of a man—service and 
character. God measures men by the motives 
which prompt action, and the test is the strength 
of their character. Every man should strive to 
leave something to the world which shall add to 
the measure of human happiness. 

— River continues to fall at St. Louis; railroad: 
traffic improving. 

-—Governor Hunt of Porto Rico on way to 
Washington to settle the public lands question. 

—tThe official report of storm in Tua-Motu 
Islands shows that five hundred natives per- 
ished. 

—tThe figures prepared by direction of the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue show the 
sale of oleomargarine for the ten months ending 
April 30 last, amounted to 64,511,181 pounds, as 
against 99,362,803 pounds in the same months a 
year before, a decrease of 34,851,622 pounds. The 
tax was paid on 62,295,440 pounds of the uncolored 
article and on 2,215,741 pounds of the colored 
product. The Government officials assert that 
the only conclusion to be drawn from these 
figures is that a great many persons will not use 
the substitutes for putter made from cream when 
they are in a position to know exactly what is 
being offered them. Shortly after the new law 
went into effect the production of oleomargarine 
decreased by nearly one-half, and for a 
time it appeared that this important industry 
would be forced from the market. Recently, 
however, there has been a large increase in 
the manufacture of oleomargarine, and if the 
increase continues for another year the amount 
produced will reach the high point it attained 
the last year before such rigid 1estrictions were 
imposed by Congress. 


GRAVES’ MANGE CURE 


For Dogs, Cats, Horses, Cattle and 
Sheep. All Skin Diseases they are 
subject to can be cured by this 
valuable remedy. Also 


GRAVES’ MEDICATED SOAP 


For Fleas and Lice for Dogs, Cats 
and Horses. Sure to kill them quick. 


No. 11 PORTLAND STREET 
Boston Mass. 


JAMES BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, BOSTON. 


THE ANGORA GAT. 


A Superb Edition, Beautifally Illustrated, 
Telling How to Select, Breed, Train 
and Manage Them. 
Only book of its kind. Contains most important 
c on The Origin, How to Train, Care tor 
} Breeding. Proper Food, Breeding and 
Mating, Exhibition and Transportation, The Bench, 
Washing and Grooming, D he Correct T; De, 
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Letter,” ” 
“A Forgotten Prisoner,” “Her Wants Supplied,” 
« Attentive to Cats,” “The Homeless Cat,” <A Cat 


The volume, aside an 
excellent ise on the cat, forms a delightful gift 
book. by Robert Kent James. 

“ No autaor cculd be more justified in s on 


his selected topic, as one having authority, than is 
yy ET Ree itor = 


oO! 
these lovely creatures owe not only their existence, 
but thelr excellence. to the skill, cae and knowledge 
of this well-known breeder. The book contains 
much useful information as to the diet and genera 
care, it in fact, a work that is indispensable to 


“It comes from ractical breeder. Pros e 
breeders of M7 Ail find this book Intdesting 
reading.’ Gentleman. 

“ Those wbo are lovers of cats will find much that is 
futeresting and ae. tive in this book.”—<Schood 

“ Tt seems to us abook which those who are fond os 
——-: a 

“Itisa volume, both for the owners of the 
Othe: cats. It is tastsfully bound and 

ul * trae et Tage ee I 
on Naheaiee Basten ‘R 
can 
Price, Said, $1.25. For sale by booksellers or 


sent 
ES BROTHERS, Publishers 
; Fd Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


POULTRY KEEPING. 


HOW TO MAKE $600 A YEAR 
KEEPING POULTRY. 


A 48-Page Illustrated Beek, Telling 
Hew te De It, and All About Pred 

able Peultry Raising. 

Containing Chapters on How to Make Qs a year 

Keeping ; P Yards Houses 

Goteas eciirrdtar uteah 

Market; Diseases of Poultry muck 

is te address on receipt ot of twenty-five 

cents. Stamps 
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TELEPHONE NO. 3707 MAIN. 


Dr. Lorenz will take lots of honest sym- 
pathy with him in his hasty return to his 
own country. 








‘The . Lancers have again demonstrated 
that moisture may spoil a parade, but can’t 
hurt a banquet. 





After all, a good, big brass band is 
rather more in keeping with the joyousness 
of college celebrations than is a. Boston 
Symphony Orchestra. 
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Possibly we are mistaken, but it seems to 
us, anent recent doings on the Charles, that 
some headliner missed an opportunity to ex- 
claim: ‘ Dipped for Dowie!” 

Mrs. Annie E. Brown is distinctly uncom- 
plimentary to the colored brother as a 
Romeo. She seems more inclined to ex- 
claim: **Oh, you Don Juan, you!” 
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It is not altogether satisfied modesty that 
makes many an American pleased over the 
fact that the three letters: U.S. A.are to 
count as one in the international cable code. 





Authors will sympathize with citizen 
Train in the destruction of his manuscript, 
but let us not forget how gloriously Carlyle’s 
“French Revolution”? rose from its own 
ashes. si 


Seen from the outside, the authorities of 
Colby College have the courage of their con- 
victions in suspending practically the whole 
sophomore class. But the suspension must 
bea load on their minds, if not on their 
consciences. 
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Waiting for developments in the postal 
scandal is almost as exciting as waiting for 
an expected letter—or even a returned man- 
uscript; in these days of universal author- 
ship, of course everybody knows how ex- 
citing that is. 
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The Government is offering a prize of $250 
for any case of the hoof and mouth disease 
discovered in Massachusetts before June 30. 
The offer looks a good deal like the conso- 
lation prizes offered by the patent medicine 
people for incurable cases. 
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Has the press grown torpid or are other 
important details lost sight of in the excite- 
ment of ‘walking sticks and automobiles? 
Days have passed and we are still in black 
ignorance as to how many lumps of sugar 
Miss Roosevelt takes in her coffee. 


a 
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How does the practical experience of 
Boston agree with this scientific dictum 
from Minnesota to the effect that no 
more than six ounces of beans should be 
consumed as a daily ration? Is the true 
Bostonian to be content with six ounces ? 


> 
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For simple melodrama in real life, the 
burglar surprised by a lightning flash and 
recognized by the burglaree as a former 
acquaintance is quite worthy of being dram- 
atized ; more so, we venture to believe, than 
the pictorial experiences of Buster Brown. 
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Maschin and Mitschitch, the controlling 
spirits of the army regime, under which 
King Peter 1s to take the crown of Servia, 
require comparatively little alteration to be- 
come Machine and Mischief; and that ap- 
pears to be just about what King Peter has 
inherited. pik 


With all due respect to Mr. McSweeney’s 
suggestion that marriages of kind with 
kind should be encouraged in the produc- 
tion of the future American, young Daniel 
Cupid will still shoot his arrows without 
much consideration of minor racial dif- 
ferences. 
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We cannot but suspect that whoever is 
behind this new crusade against Sunday 
golf has been accidentally hit by a Sunday 
golf ball. Otherwise why so much indig- 
nation against a game that is so entirely a 
personal matter concerning nobody but the 
player? 





It is worthy of note that the late ‘* Nelse”’ 
Innes, who made himself practically the 
final authority on American pugilism, was 
never aman of rugged constitution. A man 
who catches a severe cold while watching a 
prize fight is not the popular idea of a great 
sporting editor. 
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Here’s to Mrs. Hoxie and her reinstall- 
ment as a member of the Friend’s Church 
of Lewiston. As a simple proposition in 
plain honesty—an application of the Golden 
Rule tu sucb persons as had subscribed for 
a church piano that turned out to be un- 
necessary—the consensus cf opinion does 
itself credit in agreeing with her. 

=> 

Chairman Emmons has evolved a new 
theory of the responsibility of license—and 
one that will unquestionably make him pop- 
ular with the sober citizens of neighboring 
municipalities. When the embargo becomes 
thoroughly effective it will be up to the 
liquor interests to protect their patrons by 
seeing to it that the individual bacchana- 
lian doesn’t exceed his carrying capacity. 
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Whether it would have been possible for 
the stage—particularly the burlesque stage 
—to have existed if diamonds had never 
been discovered is one of the many ques- 
tions not yet considered by the debating 
societies. A diamond inheritance, however, 
is a comforting change from the dear old 
robbery—besides helping to explain how 
the stage keeps up its supply of these in- 
dispensable jewels. 
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Readers sometimes report excellent re- 
sults from the treatment for animal diseases 
and accidents given in our replies to curre- 
spondents. These prescriptions are fur- 
nished by a leading Boston veterinarian, 
whose experience in treatment of farm and 
domestic animals has been remarkably ex- 
tensive. Absent treatment is often success- 
ful where complete symptoms and circum- 





stances are desciibed. 
> - —_—___—_ 

The “‘trackless trolley,’”? a medium be- 
tween a street railway and an automobile 
line, is a recent development which seems 
to be gaining popularity faster in Europe 
than in America. The cars have a flexible 
trolley connection so that they can move 
from one side of the road to the other, and 
pass teams without losing the power. Eng- 
lish and German produce growers talk of 
using the system for reaching the city 
markets 


<o 

It. is hardly chivalrous for Sir Thomas 
Lipton to allude to the America cup as 
“that blooming old ‘mug.’’ The designa- 
tion is too suggestiveof British beer. How- 








ever, we will forgive him if he will only lift 
it, so that therecan be some blowing about it 


on the other side of the great Atlantic. We 
are afraid, though, has become rooted 
all the king’s vessels 


in our soil and 


’ 


with his ever green Shamrock. 


Every week twd thousand American 





Sam’s backyard fenee and crossing over to 
find new homes in the lonely valleys of Brit- 


toba. Grain growing is still somewhat of 
an experiment, but there is probably a good 
chance for farming and stock raising, if a 
rather trying climate be considered no draw- 
back. The country is rapidly settling up 
with Americans, English, French Canadians 
and all sorts of people from centra! Europe. 
Evidently western Canada is to be the tail 
that will wag the dog. 





Remedies for the scarcity of farm help, as 
advised by some of the newspapers, are 
sometimes a trifle amusing. “To pay 


scribed than followed, since farmers are 
already paying more than ever before fora 
poor average grade of labor. In this section 
part of the trouble is owing to the best 


by the reduction inlabor immigration from 
Canada. The excellent Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick and Prince Edwardifarm hands, 
so plenty a few years ago, are now hard to 
find. Trampsor green arrivals from Europe 
area very poor substitute. 
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Why Not Come East ? 


One of the puzzling problems of human 
nature is suggested by the apparent eager- 
ness of certain Western farmers to sell their 
property and take up wild lands in Canada. 

Energetic farmers with capital would cer- 
tainly do better to move East rather than 
North at the present time. Right in New 
England, New York or Pennsylvania fertile, 
easily worked, attractive farms can be 
bought for far less than the cost of the build- 
ings, to say nothing of the fences, drains, 
roads and other improvements, besides the 
land itself. 

These farms are near some of the best 
markets on this continent. The land is not 
so fresh as that. of the frontier, but the 
smaller natural yield ismore than made up 
by the higher prices and better demand -for 
every kind of produce and the lower cost of 
labor and supplies. The same amount of 
hustle, hard work and cash that goes to 
break in a Western farm, equip it with 
buildings and improvements and put it on 
an independent basis would secure a far 
more desirable and equally profitable home 
in a region where a farmer and his family 
may enjoy the public advantages which have 
cost centuries, perhaps, to mature. 

The only reason why the farm bargains 
of the East do not create a boom is that no 
railroad agents and immigration promoters 
have been working up an excitement by 
means of circulars, posters, traveling ex- 
hibits and cheap fares. 

What little ‘‘ boom literature’? has ap- 
peared in the East has been an immediate 
success. Catalogues of abandoned farms 
resulted in speedy disposal of most of the 
property described, although such farms 
were often doubtful bargains compared 
with others which may still be found. 
Eastern farm property needs more adver- 
tising in a live, attractive way. Farmers of 
other sections do not realize that while 
Western land has doubled or quadrupled in 
cost during the past few years, yet it is 
possible to buy the very best of farms in the 
East at about the prices prevailing during 
the worst period of farm depression. 

That the situation is understood to some 
extent is shown by the fact that inquiries 
are frequent y received from other sections 
by nearly every Eastern farm paper, and 
similar questions often reach the State 
agricultural officials. The first of the week, 
for instance, a man at Rush City, Minn., 
wrote to this office for information about 
farms near Boston or Haverhill, Mass., 
and only a few days before a California 
man had written in regard to a proposed 
return to New England. Many such in- 
stances occur. 

The time is rife for a little special effort 
along this line on the part of the officials. 
It is probable that a demand for farms 
could be developed that would not only dis- 
pose of the property for sale, but likewise 
improve the standing of other farms. The 
agricultural East needs to be rediscovered. 
Its turn is sure to come as land becomes 
constantly more scarce and costly else- 
where, but the sooner the conditions are 
generally known, the better for present 
owners. 
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Productive Farms in Cities. 


The Phi adelphia Vacant Lot Association 
was organized in 1897, and each year since 
increased the scope of its work. In 1902 no 
less than 794 gardens were planted on 198% 
vacant acres of Philadephia. The value 
of the product was in excess of $50,000, all 
of which went to the cultivators. In 
1897, when the association began, a large 
part of the gardeners were able-bodied men 
out of employment; now sixty-two per cent. 
of the tilling is done by men who are more 
than fifty years.of age. The opportunity to 
raise garden stuff has proved a great help, 
not only tu the pocketbooks of poor old 
men, but their general happiness as well. 
It has enabled the enfeebled to resist fora 
longer time that most disagreeable of all 
processes— that of being put on the shelf. 

Vacant-lot cultivation is to be commended 
for other reasons than the fact that it adds 
to the income of those who have little. 
The poverty-stricken denizens of our city 
slums are usually born and reared inside 
the city limits. They know nothing of 
country life, of the delights of growing 
things, and apparently are doomed to en- 
dure the miserable discomforts and priva- 
tions of the slums unless relief is brought to 
them. Itisa blessing for them to acquire 
a knowledge of market gardening, with 
its stimulus toward home building. The 
vacant-lot associations are, in a measure, 
bringing country life, with its boons of pure 
air, wholesome food and health-giving ex- 
ercises to the very doors of the slums. 
Vacant-lot cultivation is not only a boon to 
old age, but assisting in the work are hun- 
dreds of children who are thus withdrawn 
from character-destroying idleness and 
taught some practical knowledge of the 


processes of nature. 
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Not Past Hope. 

The New York Sun is needlessly troubled 
over Boston doings, not because it has not 
enough of home topics to discuss, but be- 
cause it desires to sheda little humorous 
light on proceedings in this city. It has 
beaten the subject of the Ancient and Hon- 
orable Artillery Company so continuously 
that there is hardly a shred of it left to hang 
a joke upon, and go our esteemed contem- 
porary turns its attention to Judge Em- 
mons and the recent numerous arrests for 
drunkenness that were made under his 











orders as police commissioner. It says: 
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and all the king’s tars could not pull it up. | 
Meanwhile, we welcome Sir Thomas’ peren- | oe 
nially blooming appearance on our shores; : 


farmers, it 1s said, are climbing Uncle 


ish Columbia or the windy plains of Mani- 


higher wages’ is a cure more easily pre- 


class of labor having been greatly . reduced. 


THE HARDY PEAR. 
See descriptive article. 








“ He is going to make Boston proper, 
though he becomes its best hated citizen. 
He has given orders that no man whose gait 
is not mathematically regular, shall be ad- 
mitted to a railroad station or to the waiting- 
room of atrolley line. If countrymen can- 
not keep sober when they come to Boston 
they are not wanted, he says. He draws 
the line at no rank or condition of life. 
He shows mercy to neither clubman nor 
Ancient. He is the best ally the W. C. T. U. 
has ever had. No mancan make himself 
an original package on the street while 
Judge Emmons reigns.”” And this, the Sun 
believes, makes gloom in Boston. 

Not at all; it puts sunshine into many 
homes where there was formerly darkness, 
by making men walk straight, with their 
weekly wages safe in their inside pockets, 
on the last day of the week, ready tobe dis- 
bursed for the benefit of their wives and 
children, instea’ of being wasted in treating 
unsteady companions. New York may 
have its *‘Sotter’s Saturday Night,’’ if it 
will, but Boston is glad that it has a police 
commissioner who will prevent original 
packages, smelling to heaven, from parad- 
ing the thoroughfares. If we could only 
banish them to New York when our sta- 
tion houses are overcrowded, they would 
find themselves in a congenial atmosphere. 
Nothing can reform the national metropolis, 
but Judge Emmons is evidently of the 
opinion that Boston is not past hope. 
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Punish the Politicians. 


Senator Hoar’s advice to put none but 
men well seasoned in virtue in public Gov- 
ernment positions that are more or less 
permanent is good as far as it goes, but, 
unfortunately, men of high moral character 
are not often willing to accept places of 
trust where they will be likely to be mixed 
up with professional politicians whose sense 
of financial honor and decency is in such an 
embryotic condition as to be hardly visible. 

A person of lofty ideals is shocked by the 
immorality displayed by political soldiers 
of fortune who have fought their way into 
positions for which they are not fitted either 
by education or experience. They are often 
so densely ignorant of their duties that they 
entrust them to subordinates who are as 
dishonest as they are themselves, and hence 
we have postoffice and other scandals which 
are a disgrace to our boasted civilization, 
and reveal widespread corruption and 
wholesale robbery of public treasuries. Men 
calling themselves respectable sink below 
the level of the common pickpocket in the 
way they appropriate the money of the people 
to their own use. When an honest man 
finds himself in the company of these thieves 
he feels that he can do little in the way 
of reform and speedily retires to private 
life. This may be toa certain extent cow- 
ardly, but few men are fitted to attempt 
herculean tasks, and it 1s only when office- 
holders get so bold that they do not even 
attempt to hide their fraudulent duings that 
we rise up and demand investigations which 
aretoo often turned into farces in which the 
whitening brush is vigorously used to pro- 
mcte politival ends. 

It is to be hoped that in the postoftice ex- 
aminations there will be no mercy shown 
to wrong-doers, no matter what their pre- 
vious standing may have been in national 
affairs. When we punish vigorously a few 
managing, wire-pulling politicians for their 
misdeeds, the people will get justice, and not 
till then. pare 


Fertilizers in Truck Farming. 


The long-established truck farms of the 
Easc are noted in the farm papers for the 
enormous applications of fertilizer per acre, 
yet the plant-food needs of these crops are 
not so much greater than those of the staple 
farm crops, such as the grains and grasses. 
The main difference lies in the fact that 
with {trucking crops, a much larger portion 
of the total crop grown is salable than is 
the case with the field crops. To illustrate, 
the grain of a wheat crop weighing eighteen 
hundred pounds, contains thirty-six pounds 
of nitrogen, eleven pounds of potash and 
seventeen pounds of phosphoric acid. A 
crop of one hundred bushels of tomatoes 
contains eleven pounds of nitrugen, twenty 
pounds of potash and four pounds of phos- 
phoric acid, and the vines will scarcely 
double this. In the case of the wheat crop, 
the straw, etc., amounts to over two thou- 
sand pounds and contains twenty-one 
pounds of nitrogen, nineteen pounds of 
potash and seven pounds of phosphoric 
acid. It is evident that the whole crop of 
wheat draws more heavily on the soil than 
the tomato crop. 

Some truck crops are much more rank 
feeders than the tomato. For example, 
cucumbers may produce one thousand bush- 
els per acre, and such crop {will contain in 
actual plant food some 112 pounds of nitro- 
gen, 168 pounds of potash and eighty-four 
pounds of phosphoric acid. While the plant 
food consumed is unquestionably large, it is 
not so much larger than the wheat require- 
ment as to justify fertilizer applications 
from four to ten times as much. Now, asa 
matter of fact, these fertilizer applications 
on truck crops are known to be profitable, 
which leave a pretty sure guess that the 
wheat fertilizer applications are as a 
general rule much too low. This is proved 
in practice by the fact that wheat yields 
usually are regularly on the wane. 

It is true that most truck crops are shal- 
low rooted and cannot forage far through 











the soil for their food needs, and of course 
must have very liberal supplies of fertilizer 


by having plant food in liberal quantities 
near at hand, else they will have to forage 
for it, which means a great deal of plant 
food used to develop the foraging routs, 
which might well be used for a better pur- 
pose. However, we have to consider here 
more the nature of truck fertilizers than the 
reasons why the staple crops are not prop- 
erly fertilized. 

The truck crops contain more starch and 
sugar than average field crops, and on this 
account must be supplied with potash liber- 
ally. The composition of truck crops shows 
a large demand for potash, as might be 


be of the highest availability ; that is, of the 
highest grade. Farmyard manures can be 
used, but not to the best advantage. The 
potash and phosphates in farmyard manures 
are of very slow availability, while the 
nitrogen may quickly be freed. As a result, 
unless the manure is used greatly in excess 
and the most of the nitrogen wasted wait- 
ing for the mineral plant food to become 
soluble, the crops show a rank growth 
early in the season, but fail later to keep up 
the promise of the spring. 

All truck fertilizers should have a great 
deal more nitrogen than potash, and a great 
deal more potash than phosphoric acid; but 
it should have all three in ample quantities. 
In most cases, a good grade commercial fer- 
tilizer is used at the rate of one thousand 
pounds per acre, and later topdressings 
made of both nitrate of soda and German 
potash salts. 
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Southern New Hampshire Notes. 


The repeated rainfal) of the past week 
has been as much needed perhaps in south- 
ern New Hampshire as elsewhere, much 
of the soil on the low lands by the Nashua 
river being of a light nature. The grass 
crop was really seriously affected, and all 
crops, at the best, were retarded. 

The rainfall commencing a week ago very 
moderately and repeated almost daily, and 
only once in the nature of a storm, has so 
thoroughly saturated the ground that I ex- 
pect the harvest, even of hay, will prove 
that the grass was not beyond nature’s re- 
pairing. In my traversing of Hillsboro 
and Cheshire counties I have often noticed 
quite extensive fields of grass that were 
evidently in good growing condition which 
these rains can hardly fail to stimulate to 
near an average yield. It will be interest- 
ing to see if grass king Clark’s theory is not 
correct and especially good this season as 
to thorough cultivation and well-fed land. 
I give a guess he will not report fifty per 
cent. shortage. 

I have also noticed that there has not been 
such a need of general replanting through 
this section as reporters have intimated, 
corn and potatoes generally making a modest 
show abuve ground from usual planting. 
The Boston und New York daily paper re- 
porters have also greatly exaggerated the 
effects of the drought and fires upon the 
general face of nature, one writer going so 
far as to intimate that the pleasure of the 
city visitor to the country was spoiled for 
this season. Nowif aride very much zig- 
zaging through northern Massachusetts and 
these New Hampshire counties is any cri- 
terion for the country in general in New 
Engiand, I should say that not one acre in 
ten thousand has been touched by fire be- 
sides the Maine woods. The streams are 
not remarkably low, and at the wayside 
watering places for man and beast I have 
generally founda good supply. And now 
with a week of cloud and rain nature will 
turn many of the brown spots to a nice 
green and revive all vegetation. So the city 
visitor need not fear that the country is all 
ashes and charcoal. H. N. P. 
Walpole, N. H., June 16. 
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Notes on Pig Feeding. 

Pigs should be well but not overfed. A 
good bacon pig of twelve stone ought to be 
produced in seven months from its birth. 
It should not ve crammed, neither should 
it be half-starved, but fed steadily and reg- 
ularly. Pigs fed steadily and regularly will 
give the most satisfactory results to the 
feeder when weighed in the factories. A 
hog which has been half-starved at any 
period of his life, even though well fed 
afterwards, willnot doso. Feed threetimes 
a day at fixed hours; never leave food in the 
troughs after the pigs have finished. The 
flesh of the pigs is soft and flabby if fed on 
brewery or distillery waste or on turnips or 
beets, and in comparison to their size their 
weight in the scale is miserable. They may |. 
deceive the buyer who buys by ‘“‘guess,” 
but they will not deceive the scale-weight. 
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Time to Cut. 


If the mowing bea new one and the grass 
chiefly consists of a single species, the time 
to cut is not difficult to determine. But on 
old grass-land, carrying a great variety of 
plants, sume species may be dead ripe be- 
fore others have come into flower. Meadow 
foxtail, sweet-scented vernal, orchard grass, 
clover and the rough and smooth-stalkea 
meadow grasses may be ripe, and have shed 
much of their seed, before such a grass as 
timothy has come into flower. lt is therefore 
impossible to vatch all plants exactly at the 
right time, but, at least, a farmer should 
start his hay harvest on a field where early 
grasses are most abundant, or where, owing 
to thin soil or a south exposure, maturity is 
most advanced. Then, again, there are 
some kinds, like orchard grass, which be- 
come hard and unpalatable sooner than 


expected. Also, the fertilizers used must! 


All other groceries at equal. 
are not as represented. 


JOHN T. CONNOR, Comoration, Wholesale Groce’, 


82 to 112 COMMERCE ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


ting may take place before the flower-heads 
are well out of the sheath. 

A little loss in weight owing to making an 
early start is usually more than counter- 
balanced by the superior feeding properties 
of the crop, and by the greater quantity and 
quality of the aftermath. Ifa second crop 
of hay is contemplated, the advantages of 
starting early with the cutting of the first 
crop are specially emphasized. 
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The Hardy Pear. 


A good fall pear is the Buerre Hardy, a 
French variety known for some years, but 
not yet grown so extensively in America as 
it deserves. It ripensin October with the 
Sheldon, and has many of the qualities of 
that popular old variety. The color is 
green with russet dots, flesh white, fine 
grained, buttery, juicy and with a spicy 
flavor. Its eating qualities are of the best 
and midway between Sheldon and Seckel. 
It is not so round in shape as the Sheldon, 
but approaches more nearly the Bartlett 
form. as shown by an illustration of aver- 
age specimens as grown in southern On- 
tario, and shown by co-operation of the 
Ontario Experiment Station. The average 
size of the Hardy is 3x2} inches. The 
tree is reasonably vigorous in growth, mak- 
ing a well-shaped tree, and not inclined to 
disease. Tne fruit is more even in size 
than the Sheldon. In productiveness it is 
well up to the average of varieties. Itisa 
good, all-round dessert, cooking or market 
pear, and gives general satisfaction wher- 
ever tested. California growers have been 
planting it quite extensively for the export 
trade, as it is a good shipper. It is not 
more hardy than other kinds, the name 
being after that of a prominent French 
horticulturist. 
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Some Good Forage Crops. 


Because of the long-continued drought the 
prospects are very unfavorable for the hay 
crop. While it is to be hoped that before 
this reaches the eye of the reader, the 
drought will have been broken by copious 
rain, many farmers will still need to grow 
special forage crops to supplement the sum- 
mer pasturage or the winter’s hay. While 
Indian corn is the best forage plant for 
Maine, if a sufficient acreage has not been 
planted the season is so far advanced that 
other quicker growing plants can now be 
more advantageously used. 

The millets—hungarian, German, pearl 
and Japanese, rape, and on light, warm 
soils early soy beans—are the more desir- 
able. The smaller-growing millets can be 
made into hay, the larger can be fed green 
or made into silage. Rape is valuable as a 
summer and fall feed for cattle, sheep, hogs 
and poultry. The soy bean is highly nitrog- 
enous, but Maine is so far north as to 
make it a somewhat uncertain crop. Those 
who need to plant supplementary forage 
crops should send to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C. (Do not inclose 
postage as the department has free use of 
the mails), for the following Farmers’ Bul- 
letins: No. 101, “‘ Millets ’; No. 164, “* Rape 
as a Forage Crop’’; No. 168, ** Pearl Mil- 
let.’’ CHARLES D. Woops. 
Orono, Me. 
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Sheep on Small Farms. 


It is a mistaken idea to suppose that 
large areas are required on which to raise 
sheep. It is true that it will not do to 
crowd too many ona small area with any 
idea that they will get their living from the 
vegetation there, but if, say one hundred 
sheep were to be kept, fifteen to twenty 
acres, properly handled, together with 
proper feeding, would bring desirable re- 
sults. Taking twenty acres asthe area to 
be used it would bea good plan to divide 
this into three fields: two fields of five acres 
each and one ten-acre field. The five-acre 
plots should be sown in rape or some 
other special feeding crop, and the ten-acr 
field used for generai grazing. In this 
plot there should be shade and water, ani 
the gruin feeding should be done here also. 
The fields of rape should be used alter- 
nately ; that is, give the flock of sheep ac- 
cess to one field four or five hours a day for 
one week, then to the other field in the same 
manner. If these fields were profitably 
pastured the result of the droppings would 
make them sufficiently rich for almost any 
crop, when it was desired to use them in 
that way, which could be done by having 
movable fences, so that other fields could be 
used for the sheep in other years. 
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Green Clover Hay. 

Some farmers have followed the practice 
of putting up clover hay green for the past 
tive years, with universal success. The 
clover is usually cut down in the evening, 
allowed to wilt the next morning, and 
stored in the mow in the afternoon. 

This process prevents the loss of leaves 
after the ordinary process of curing, and 
places the hay in the very best possible 
condition’ for future use. When this hay 
is taken out of the mow, it comes as fresh 





and green as the day it was put in, wit). , 
any dust or mould. 

The only precaution that seems neces;., . 
is to keep the mow as tightly closed as |... 
sible fot a few days afterthe hay has }).... 
stored in the barn, and until the heat {, 
the processes of fermentation has dij.. 


There have been some cases of spont:: 
ous combustiun reported, but these are \... 
ally the result of storing partially yr. 
hay in stacks, rather than the green },. 
directly from the field. A.D. SHawr: 





A New England Fruit Farm. 
II. 
«(Continued from last week.) 

** Looking after the trees is more \. 
than is generally supposed,”’ continued \ 
Eames, as he scraped off a nest of ca‘; 
pillars from an overhanging limp 4:,;; 
stamped them into the ground. “ We h.: 
to look after the young trees pretty sii: 
We buy the best trees we can get; son: . 
this cheap stock thatis sent out I would::’: 
plant as a gift. When a reliable nurse, 
man is found I advise to stick to him. 
great deal of loss has been caused in t}; 
neighborhood by poor trees and those 1. 
truetoname. The young tree is cut bi: 
pretty severely before setting, and the rv. 
are trimmed smooth andeven. We trai: ;:, 
avoid forks or crotches and start the branc},« 
at medium height from the ground. A |it:), 
trimming every year will keep the tr... 
even and open, admitting air and light, an: 
making it easier to pick the fruit. Some 
times the older trees get neglected a littl«, 
but we follow up the young trees. This yer 
the woodchucks killed some of them.” © 

** Woudchucks ? ”’ 

**O, yes, we have caught them in the act 
They reach up and gnaw the bark and ten- 
der wood. ‘We have been shooting a great 
many, but they still make trouble. 

**The vineyard is an interesting feature. [t 
is one of the few large grapeareas in Massa- 
chusetts which have survived the low prices 
of recent years. The reason is that a home 
market has beentound in the manufacture 
of unfermented grape juice. The product of 
the home vineyard is al] used in this way. 
and extra supplies are bought. f 

‘Sometimes wecan buy New York grapes 
in Boston at $20 per ton,” said Mr. Eames, 
“which is cheaper than 1] can raise them.” 
The vineyard is ona southern slope. The 
variety is Concord, and the vines are trained 
by the three-arm kniftin system on wire 
trellis. i 

The facilities for disposing of the fruit 
crop deserve a separate article. There isa 
large steam cider mill and press for work- 
ing up the refuse apples. Vinegar and 
boiled cider are among the paying products. 
There is also an outfit of builers and other 
facilities for canning fruit which is put up 
in tins in business-like manner and attrac- 
tively labeled. Mr. Eames isa good sales- 
man and has worked up a fine trade in un- 
fermented grape juice and the other fruit 
products mentioned. 

The apple cellar is first class. It isin the 
barn basement and is walled off from the 
rest of the barn cellar, making practically a 
separate affair. There is an overhead track 
and sling, so that barrels of fruit can be slid 
from the wagon into the back part of the 
cellar without lifting or rolling. There isa 
ventilating shute which can be closed if 
wanted, and the temperature can be ad- 
justed by opening at night and closing day- 
times, or the reverse. The apples are sorted 
while picking and go directly into the bar- 
rels and into the cellar, where they are not 
disturbed until marketed. There is very 
little waste when sorted for market even 
late in the season. A good pricets usually 
secured by taking advantage of the keeping 
qualities of the cellar. 

“* And did you, as usual, get a big price 
by waiting this year? ”’ 

** Well no,’”’ admitted Mr. Eames, “the 
market this year was an exception. Apples 
were worth more in October than they were 
in March.”’ 

** What do you think of this new idea of 
planting trees very closely and cutting out 
part of them later? ”’ 

‘IT don’t seeany advantage. It looks like 
a scheme of nurserymen to sell more trees. 
If aman had courage to cut out the trees 
when they needed it, those that were taken 
out would be too young to have borne much 
and they would have been a lot of bother.’’ 
‘““What do you consider the value ofan 
orchard in bearing ?”’ 

“Itis hard to get at the value because s¢ 
much depends on the owner, the varieties 
and the conditions, more so than with most 
investments. The old rule was to reckona 
tree well set at $1, and to add $1 per year 
until in full bearing. At thirty-five trees tv 
the acre, which is enough, we should have 
$750 for a twenty-year orchard. 1 shoul! 
consider that high. I believe orchards here 
are taxed for about $300, which is less than 
they cost. Perhaps $500 per acre is a fi 
estimate.”’ 
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—Mr. Richard McMichael, who was for ma! 
years manager of the Congress Hall, Sa! a! 
Springs, when that resort was well patrotis: 
by Southern people, died at his residen« 
Brooklyn, recently. 





emer ames! 








A PENNY: 


Saved Is a Penny Earned 


‘ 
HEN about to buy < . 
WINDMILL, TANK, | 

TOWER, PUMP, ! 
GASOLINE ENGINE, or 
GALVANIZED PIPE, 
write us for our price. We 
also make special offers a‘ 
times. We have one now 
called offer No. 7. 


mith & Thayer Co. 
236 Congress St. BOSTO* 
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100 Ib. Bag $4.75 








near at hand. The staple crops also gain 


others, and, where these predominate, cut- 


atu SUGAR 


21 Was. 8% 


‘120 Ib. Box $5.70 


Packed in 2 or 5 lb. sealed kages, free from dirt and rubbish. Lay in a supply now for the canning 5° 
tylow prices. Send for price list free for the asking. Your money back |! - 
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Tbe Markets. 





BOSTON LIVE STOCK MARKETS. 


nIVALS OF LIVE STOCK AT WATERTOWN 
AND BRIGHTON. 


For the week ending June 24, 1903. 


Shotes 
and Fat 
Cattle Sheep Suckers Hogs Veals 
I week...- 915 5,333 27,357 2304 
f week.. .-1238 3,611 28,196 3450 


ear ago 2716 12182 85 33,617 2457 


S .-ccece 


( y 





Prices en Nertherm Cattie. 
«~—Per hundred pounds on total weight of 
tallow aud meat, extra, $6.90@6.75; first 
, ty, $5.50@5.75; second quulity, $4.50@5.25; 
juality, $4.00@4.25; a few choice single pairs, 
17.25; some of the poorest bulls, etc., 
13.50. Western steers, 4.25@5.75. 
.~p—Per pound, live weight, 3@4c; extra, 
.c; sheep and lambs per cwt. in lots, $3.00 
lambs, 44@74c. 
Hoags—Per pound, Western, 64@6§e, live 
t; shotes, wholesale——; retail,—, vountry 
od hogs, 7@7#e. 
\L CALVES—4@6c P th. 
»esS—Brighton—7e P fb; country lots, 64@éic. 
» SKINS—12c P fb; dairy skins, 40@60c, 
Low—Brighton, 44c @ fb; country lots, 


‘rs—10@20¢0. 





Cattle. Sheep. Cattle. Sheep. 


Maine. New York. 





at Brighton. At Watertewn. 
J ne ” 16 GN Smith 23 
yarmington LS 
25 Massachusetts. 
1\EDM& Weel At Watertown. 
Co. J S$ Henry 
Wardwell & Me- O H Forbush 9 
lutire 2 2 WE Hayden 24 
roompson & At Brighton. 
tlanson 3 20 K Connors 25 
Scattering 35 
New Hampshire. M Duonivan 5 
at Brighton. F Fay 1 
FR Morrill 25 D Simonds 1 
WF Wallace — 15 H A Gilmore 11 
AtNEDM & Weel L Stetson 4 
Co W Sheldon 8 
Geo Heath 3 
J 8 Gordon 3 Western. 
A F Jones 2 18 At Brighton. 
SS Learned 96 
Vermont. Sturtevant& 

At Watertown. Baler 112 
AP Needham 45 JJ Kelley 48 
AINE DM & Weel are 

co /@. 
W A Rieker 60 80 NEDM& Wool 
F Riekel ig 53 Co 
Fs Atwood 2150 At Watertewn. 


W Bedell 19 1 J A Hathaway 294 


‘ 





Live Stock Exports. 


The English market steady on State cattle for 
the best grades, and for such sales were made 
at lldc, d. W., or 44@4}4e P tb lower than one year 


avo the same week. State sheep selling at 
13) a 14fe, against 144@16¢, d. w., a week ago, and 
1gjv15fea year ago. [t now looks as if the ex- 
portation of live stock from New England would 
soon be resumed; only 1 horse shipped from here 
during the week. Shipments from New York 
within the past week, 3446 cattle, 1630 sheep and 
18,203 quarters of beef. 
Herse Business. 

The market was hardly up to the average. Bad 
weather to show horses, and during the week one 
holiday. Still dealers did a fair business, having 
on sale all descriptions for drive and draft. Those 
that had large numbers on sale called the market 
less accive, and prices a shade easier. At. L. H. 
Brockway’s sale stable, sold over 100 head of 
mixed quality, but mostly cbunks, at $150@225, 
and drivers at about same range. At Welch & 
Hall Company's sale stable, good arrivals and of 
good quality. Not many sales of horses to go to 
beach or mountain. Sales from $125@275. At 
Myer, Abrams & Co.’s sale stable, 4 carloads sold, 
but Jess active at steady prices, $125@300. At 
Moses Colman & Son’s, sale of ponies, $150@250. 
General sales at $50@150. 

Union Yards, Watertown. 

Tuesday—The stock trains arrived, not at an 
early hour, but during the forenoop,and made 
their deposit at the New England Works or at 
the abattoir at Brighton. The movement in beef 
cattle has improved since the opening this week. 
Quicker sales and strong }¢ advance. O. H. For- 
bush sold2 cows, 920 and* 950 ths, at 34c, the 
heaviest a fraction over; 3 cows, 740@880 tbs, at 
2hc; 1 bull, 960 ths, at 3c; ‘1 slim cow, 870 tbs, at 2c. 
J. A. Hathaway, for home trade, 75, av. 1500 tbs, 
at Ske; 75 do., 1450 tbs, at 5c; 50, of 1400 ths, at 4}c; 
Mat dhe. 

: Fat Hogs. 

Market as last week on Western and jc easier 
on iocal lots, the latter at 7@7}c,d.w. Western 
at blabic, low. 

Sheep Houses. 

Supply largely from tne West. The supply 
being increased, prices were }c easier, while 

heep rule $c higher than a week ago. The rates 
on old sheep laid down here from the West, $3.30 
a580)) 100 tbs, and lambs $4.30@7.30 p 100 ths. 
Very few from New England as yet and rule 
easier than Western, not being in as good {condi- 
tion for slaughter. 
Veal Calves. 

Market prices have not changed, being moved 
mostly at 5a54e, unless especially nice. O. H. 
Forbush sold 15, of 1635 ths, at 5c; 9, of 949 tbs, at 
tic, J. 8. Henry, 40 odd calves, 5@5}c, best at 5hc. 

Live Poultry. 

lhree tons on sale; rates 124@13¢ for mixed lots 
by the erate. 

Droves of Veal Calves. 

Maine—Farmington Live Stock Company, 130; 
J. M. Philbrook, 119; Wardwell & McIntire, 39; 
Thompson & Hanson, 125. 

New Hampshire—W. F. Wallace, 30; George 
Heath, 160, J. B. Gordon, 25; E. F. Adden, 52; 9A. 
hr. Jones & Co., 170. 

Vermont—A. P. Needham, 40; W. A. Ricker, 
su; F. Ricker, 294; F. 8S. Atwood, 90; W. Bedell, 
1; J. 5. Henry, 53. 

Massachusetts—J. S. Henry, 40; O. H. Forbush, 

E. Hayden, 34; R. Connors, 30; scattering, 
4. Fay, 3; D. Simonds, 3; H. A. Gilmore, 16; L. 
Stetson, 42, 
\ York~—G. N. Smith, 15. 
Krighton, Tuesday and Wednesday. 

Stock at yards: 406 cattle, 375 sheep, 23,431 hogs, 
4 es, 220 horses. From West, 256 cattle, 350 

23,300 hogs, 2207horses. Maine, 20 cattle, 
25 sheep, 30 hogs, 130 calves. New Hampshire, 
0 cattle, 16 hogs, 30 calves. Vermont, 3 hogs, 52 
Calves. Massachusetts, 90 cattle, 82 hogs, 134 


sday—The market for beef cattle favorable 
to (Le dealer, Those who had fat cattle found 
r ‘ustomers. Butchers were ready to bid 
al \ious to buy, and bidding fully }¢ better 
‘t week on anything desirable, and showed 
: « to become owners of whatever arrived. 
5. \\ Morrill sold 1 fancy pair of cattle, of 4160 
i's! Lear 6e; sold 6, 8 aud 7 head at 5t@5¢c. W. 
F. ice had in a yard of bulls with a number 
ot 's; Offered 44c. L. Stetson, 2 cows, Of 900 
c: 1, Of 1000 ths, at 4c; 1, of 750 Ibs, at 3}c. 
Veal Calves. 
cial change in the market. Supply 
eral and butchers want al( that are 
oi U steady prices. Sales mostly at 5@5ic, 
= ling at 6c if seleet. Farmington Live 
mpany sold 130 head at 5@5hc. L. Stet- 
ilves, of 120 tbs, at 6c. 
Late Arrivals. 
sday—The market for beef cattle in bet- 
" i than for a number of weeks. Butchers 
7 ‘ondition to buy more freely, and the 
Rt one of the marketactive. Salesindicate 
= n tase p th. E.C. Needham sold 8 cows, 
4 Ihs, at 2@34c. W. Berman, 2 bulls, 750 
R. Connors, 5 cows, 775 ths, at 34c. J. 
slim cows, 246 7 cows, 1050 Ibs, at $3.60. 
bush, 2 cows, 1060 and 980 tbs, at 3@ 
il, 1540 ths, at 4c; 1 heifer, 790 ths, 3§c. J. 
en calves, 110 tbs, at 5c. A.- Conley, 4 
$i 0 ths, at 33c. J. P. Day, 16 cows and 
: ) a head, or 23c. C. D. Lewis, 2 cows, 
- “1160 ths, at de. A. Wheeler, 1 bull and 2 
‘4c; 1 bull and 1 cow, 3@3$e. 


BOSTON PRODUCE MARKET. 


Whelesale Prices. 
_ Poultry, Fresh Killed. 
Roane and Eastern— 





Torin, extra a veccncnchesdaeycccccause a 16 


Pigeons, tamer onciae, FP doz... ..........17 


stern ced or fr 
T ey or frozen— 


8 1 
WwW 
Ol ir to choice... 14} 


Live P. ° 
St eae TT 
Broilers, hte 1} ibs each, P tb... aio 
Butter. 


NoTE—Assorted 
, 60 fb. tubs only. sizes quoted below include 20, 





ry, N. 


E vn th 
xtra northern crea 
Extra dairy sir 











Common to good..................-..0..... 17@18 
Trunk butter in } or}-t prints.......... 
Extra northern creamery.................. 223@ 
Firsts, Northern creamery ................ at 
Extra northern dairy....... ..........--.. 1s 
Common to good........... mob bigace Shh 17 
Cheese. 
New York twins, extra, new tb - 11@ 
New York twins, firsts, core tb.. be 
New York twins, seconds, new, P. sisi of10 
Vermont twins, extra, new... ll@ 
Vermont twins, firsts, new ........ --104@ 
Vermont twins, seconds, new ....... 1 ofa 
Wisconsin twins, extra, new, P ib ....... 11@ 
Wisconsin twins, firsts, new, P tb ........ 10} 
.. Egas. 
earby and Cape fanc GOR e eds 
Eastern choice fresh.” ha pienducbugaese wes i920 
Eastern fair to good......................-- 7 
Michigan first to extra .................... 174.@18 
Vt. and N. H. choice fresh................. 19.@205 
York State firsts.... 20.02.2200... teen 18@18} 
Western fair to good...................... 14@15 
Western selected, fresh................... 174@18 
Southern fresh ...... ......... 2.2.0... eee 13@12$ 
Western @irties .............2....c0cc0nn5.e 13@134 
Western storage, packed .................. 164@17 
Petatees. 
I oie gee. tek cake occ e 1 10@1 25 
Bermuda, P bbl..................2s.2.-. 4 00a4 50 
Southern, sweet, P bu..................- 1 00@1 25 
Florida Rose, new ................-...--. 3 76@4 25 
Charleston Rose, new .................-- 3 75q@4 25 
N.C. Rose, P bbl., new..........-....-.. 3 75a@4 25 
N. C. Chili Red, new -.....-.............. 3 00@3 25 
N.C. White Bliss, new .........-.....-.. 3 25@3 50 
Green Vegetables. 
Asparagus, native, P 3-doz. box........ 4 50@5 00 
= extra large, P box.......... 5 00@6 00 
Beets, new, P 100-bunches.............. 2 CO@3 00 
Beets, P bu 60475 
Cabbage, So., P bbl 00@3 00 
Carrots, P bu. Ou@1 25 
Carrots, P doz ... 50@75 
Chicory, P doz... -- 50@1 00 
Escarole, P.doz. --150@1 7 










String beans, P crate. --1 50a@2 50 
Spinach, native, Pp bu... 90@1 00 
omatoes, P 124.@163 
Peas, P crate 2 Uia2 50 
Native cress, pP doz 40@50 
Cucumbers, hothouse, each 6a9 
Onions, Egyptian, Pp bag 2 20@2 50 
Peppers, P bu 50@2 25 
Egg plant, P case..... ...... -+-.---. 2 OO@2 50 
UNOY ME. ancdcccctsccecubecdcasousel 1 W@2 25 
Rhu arb, EC EEE 1@2h 
Radishes, round.................-.....--- an 
Squash, Fia., marrow, P bbl............ 2 50@3 00 
Turnips, yeilow, new, P dbl .......-..-.- 4 50@5 00 
Mushrooms, native, P tb............----. 1 00@1 25 
nk i EE Be Ey, ere 40260 
Pe aaa erry. 65@90 
co eee aa 1@) 25 
Frait. 
Apples, Russets, P bbl ..............--.. 2 00@3 00 
“  Baldwin.......... Reprod Cees aoal 2 00@3 00 
‘ “fancy Maine .........-.. 2 00@2 50 
I rons ic nuaamwess ORES 1 50@3 00 
BOW BNI bcs dln cccaccnsnescisandonusssen 2 00@2 50 
-~ DS Bet acéoes ocbeteeek mune email 1 25@1 50 
Pineapples— 
Florida, P case....................---- 2 00@2 75 
Strawberries— 
Native fancy, nearby, P qt ....-.-....-. 20@25 
Native, choice....... J 4mm celia ell 12@1i5 
SABO, TOS onan occ nconcasensact cose 7@10 
Co REE Orr tae 12@18 
Blackberries— 
North Carolina, P qt..........-....... fall 
Blueberries— 
North Carolina, P qt.....------.-...--- 12@15 
Muskmelons— 
Viorida, P crate.... .... 2... ....-220.-0- 1 25@2 00 
Watermelons— ; 
Florida, each...............------------ 25@30 
Hides and Pelts. , 
Steers and cows, all weights............-. SaGh 
ID a x. siieitinaaedosnidd Ame iawidnak senda , 
Hides, south, light green salted........-. v7 Hi 
ba OO EEF TRG wa nedscccvcocaccsuoes 14@14 
oe wet eae ne? 
‘buff, in west.....--..--- °-- « 
Calfskins, 5 to 12 ths each.... - Wal 55 
a over weights, each.. .....----- 1 5@2 15 
Deacon and dairy skins.........--..----- 60@70 
Dried Apples. 
Evaporated, choice. .....-..-..-----+----- 6a@7 
Evaporated, fair to prime........-------- 5@ 
Sun-dried, as to quality........-..------. 3@4 


Grass Seeds. 
Timothy, p bu., Western, good to prime.2 00a@2 10 
* choi 


0 I Se 

Clover PP ..< 5 occ csccceccsvcses sos-encs 15@18 

Red Top, Western, P 50 th sack.......--- 2 00@2 50 

4 ancy recleaned, P tb....-.----- 8a10 

Orchard, # bu ......--.-.-.------- -0-- eee 2 00@2 10 

White Clover, P tb............------------ 23.@26 

Hungarian, P bu..-......----. ..---- -1 25q@1 50 

Alfalfa, SS ee re per 12@ 

Blue Grass,P bu........---.--------------140@1 50 

Rai caatsso Seas. cho. colsbo Antec be tae 1 35a@1 40 

Buck wheat... ........--.--. ccs enne eee eee- 1 00g 

Beans. e 

POE WRUNTOW ..-5 ooiss ons cosences ccca,ncves 2 35@ 

Pea screened.......... -----.22--2e ee ---0- 1 75a@2 00 

Pea seconds........-.--------------+------ 1 50.a@1 75 

Pea foreign ...........---..----------------1 95@2 15 

Mediums, choice hand-picked..-......---- 215@ 

Mediums, screened....-..-..-.------------ 1 75@2 00 

Mediums, foreign......--------- Benesee-ee 190@2 00 

Lellow eyes, extra......----.-----.------- 2 50a@2 60 

Yellow eyes, seconds......------- oececeee 2 00@2 25 

Red Kidney .........---------------------- 3 10@3 15 

Hay and Straw. 

Hay, No.1, P ton..... ---------------- 21 00@ 23 00 
Bere. Gee try co aageewsacanarer cs 18 00420 00 
+ § Bice sectewNgsueucese 15 00@17 00 
- tine clfvice......-.---..------- 13 00@14 00 
se clover,mixed P ton........-.- 13 50@17 50 
" clover, P ‘ton.....------------ 12 00a 13 00 
i swale, P ton......------------ 9 00@10 00 

Straw, prime rye.......----------------- 21 00423 00 

Straw, Oat, per ton........-------------- 9 00.10 00 

Straw, tangled rye...-.-..-.---.-------- 11 00@12 90 





FLOUR AND GRAIN 


Fleur.—The market ts quiet. 
Spring patents, $4 45@4 85. 
Spring, clear and straight, $3 40@3 59. 

inter patents, $3 85@4 25. 

Winter, clear and straight, $3 F0@4 00. 

Corn Meal.—$1 14@116 P bag, and §245@ 
200 P bbl; granulated, 3 15@3 25 P bbl. 
Graham Fleur.—Quoted ut $2 85@4 00 P bbl. 
Oat Meal.—Firm at $480@520 Pp bbl. for 
rolled and $5 20@560 for cut and grouna. 

Bye Fleur.—The market 1s steady at $2 95@ 
3 50 P bbl. 

Cerna.—Demand quiet, supply small. 
Steamer, yellow, Osc. 

No. 2, yellow, spot, 6uc. 

No. 3, yellow, d9}c. 

@ats.— Demand steady, prices firm. 
Clipped, fancy, spot, 52c. 

No. 2 clipped, white, 48c. 

No. 3 clipped, white, 474c. 
Millfeed.—Quiet. 

Winter wheat bran, sacks, $21 50@22 00. 
Winter wheat middlin % oe een oa 00. 
Spring wheat bran, sacks, @ 5 
darian wheat middling, sacks, $20 00@24 00. 
Min feed, $22 00.423 50. 

Cottonseed meal for shipment, $26 50. 
Linseed, $25 75. 

Barley.—Feed barley, 57@65c. 
Rye.—$2.90@3.50 P bbl, F2¢c P bushel. 


THE WOOL MARKET. 








Unwashed fleece, fine, Michigan..........- 20@?1 
ct) “ ae hi 0 Se gate FNL 2: a 24 
ci * Lblood Mich ......-.-...-.- " 
os “ #.blood Qhio........-------- 2Q4q@ 

Fine delaine, OF ~ grr Page eager Sere: 36437 

ne delaine, Ohio. .....-...-- ---.---------- 364 

* Mich. X, 1 and 2.........-..-- 27@30 
Pulled wools, scoured ........--------------- 304,60 
American mohair .........--.--------------- 26@4) 





BROKEN Horn.—L. H. H., Greene County, 
N. Y.: For a broken born, whether the horn is 
off or not, there is nothing better than binding 
with a tarred rag, which will help it either to 
grow together again if the fracture is not severe, 





Brolin. 2: eles OF ME wnnendns cceswneianel 30@35 


** “com to good, # doz... 222710081 80 


REV. F. S. 





oe 


C. WICKS, 
Pastor First Parish Church, Brighton, who has just declined a call to Taunton. 


















else that needs turning or raising. Haul it 
wherever you want it for any duty, it’s easily 
handled and always ready. 


It is Safe and anybody 
can run it. 
Let us figure with you on the water supply 
question, That's about the whole of our bus- 


iness. Write us how you are placed and we'll 
advise and estimate for you. 


Chas. J. Jager Co., 


166-168 High St., 
Boston, Mass. 


What we have had already is only a foretuste of 
what is to come if the predicti i 


ions are right. 


How’s Your Water Supply? 


You have time to secure it yet if you set about it. You might as 
well, for there are more dry seasons to come. It will cost you no 
More than next year. You will get best and promptest service 
by buying right now. There’s sure to be a rush to install water 
plants a little later. If you install 


one of 


thee Jager Water Raisers 


the job is done once for all. If you want the wind to work f i 
find no other machine worked out to such perfection as the AP. FOR 


Jager Windmills 


They pump the most with the least wind and keep going without expense eve 

ry day in the 
year, if you letthem. And we put them up to stand the storms. If you want to do more than 
pump, if you would grind, saw, churn, run a lathe, etc.. as well as pump, you should know the 


Jack of all Trades Engin 


You run it an hour for a nickle’s worth of gasoline and do more : 
pumping than you'll need. Then you can hitch it to anything 
























away, it had better be cut even, and bound over 
with the tarred rag. 

SELF-SUCKING.—S. Wilson, Hancock County. 
Me.: Sucking cows are most difficult to cure, 
although there are two or three methods of pre 
venting them successfully obtaining their own 
milk. Sucking is a vice which is confined neither 
to one age nor to one herd, but is contracted in a 
mysterious way by all kinds of cow stock. 
Heifers which have been weaned almost as soon 
as born are less likely to get the habit. Slitting 
the tongue is cruel and needless. The well-known 
“*nose jewel” is simple and harmless, and re- 
sembles a small tablet hanging from the nostrils, 
which, although not interfering with feeding, 
entirely prevents the cow getting hold of the 
teat. Some farmers usea buckle which is cov- 
ered with small spikes, and shaped round the 
muzzle; others use spiked collars, which prick 
the cow when she turns her head sufficiently to 
reach the udder. 

RINGBONE.—F. E. C., Alleghany County, N.Y. 
The house has ringbone. This disease is some: 
times confounded with that of sidebone by inex- 
perienced horse owners, owing to the similarity 
of the two terms, but ringbone is quite a different 
disease. While the seat of the latter is in the 
lateral cartilages of the posterior part of the foot, 
ringbone affects the long pastern bone andthe 
coronet bone (also termed the short pastern 
bone). Itisa general practice to blister horses 
that have ringbones, with a view to the bony de- 
posits being absorbed, the blistering process 
being repeated a few times, if necessary. This 
may be effectual provided a sufficiently long rest 
is given. Should young horses develop ringbone, 
it is always advisable to blister before trying 
severer measures. Biniodide of mercury is the 
usual blister employed. Should blistering not 
prove of any use, firing must be resorted to, if 
the horse goes lame. Point-firing will not cause 
nearly such a bad blemish as if the firing is per- 
formed in lines. In the case of incurable lame- 
ness, arising from ringbone, the operation of 
neorotomy may be performed by a veterinarian, 
but this should only be the last resource. 
CEMENT FLOOR.—F. G. C., Orange County, 
N. Y.: In a poultry house a cement floor is 
avery cold affair in winter, and should be kept 
well covered with dust and litter. A raised earth 
floor on a cobblestone foundation isa dry and 
cheap substitute. If cement is wanted, use one 
part of good Portland cement and three parts of 
coarse gravel with the sand sifted out. Mix dry 
very carefully, and add water, mixing a small 
quantity at atime. Old bricks, stones, etc., may 
be used with it. Pound it down well when laying 
itin the frames, if it isto be used by pouring in 
frames for use as walls. It is best not to make 
the mixture too wet. Do not use sand or fine 
gravel or the floor will crumble. 
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FEEDING FOR CREAM. 
Here is the ration fed by N. B. Douglas, the 
well-known cream dairyman of Middlesex 
County, Mass. A mixture is made of two hun- 
dred pounds bran, one hundred pounds corn 
meal, one hundred pounds cottonseed meal and 
one hundred pounds gluten meal. A Jersey cow 
of average size in full milk flow gets ten pounds 
of the mixture daily, with twenty-five or thirty 
pounds of apple pomace and what hay she will 
eat. 
JUST AN ACRE. 

It is often useful to know the number of square 
feet in an acre of ground. The number is 43,560 
In order to have this area, the piece of land must, 
as any schoolboy knows, be of such length and 
breadth that the two multiplied together wil 
produce the above number. Thus an acre of land 
might be 43,560 feet long by one foot broad; 21,780 
feet long by two feet broad; 14,5:0 feet long by 
three feet broad, andso on. Ifthe acre of land 
is to beexactly square, each side must be nearly 
as possible 208 feet 54 inches. The nearest you 
can come to an exactly square acre with an even 
number of feet in the side is to make it 220 feet 
long by 198 feet broad. 
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The Prodigy. 


“Yes,” said Agnes, my sister-in-law, “ the little 
darling 1s talking quite plainly now.” 

“Indeed!” I answered with an admirable dis- 
play of enthusiasm. ‘‘He must bea smart boy. 
He'll be riding a bicycle immediately.” 

“As it happens,” Agnes replied somewhat 
coldly, “ he’s a little girl.” 

“Stupid of me.” I murmured. ‘“ Will you let 
me see her? She must be nearly a year old now.” 
‘Twenty-two months old,” said Agnes, re- 
proachfully. ‘“ Here’s the darling.” 

So little Dora entered. Tripping over the mat, 





she staggered with a rolling gait toward her 
mother, lurching dangerously toward the sharp 
corners of tables and the fireplace. Then she 
steadied herself ai her mother’s knee, and re- 
garded me with a doubtful smile. 

“Speak to your Uncle Jim, darling,” said 
Agnes. 

** Hug-goong-goong,” said Dora. At least that 
is the closest I can come to the sound she made. 
Agnes was in raptures. 

“Why don’t you answer her?” she asked. 

“ What exactly is she saying?” I meant to 
imply that I had a fairly good idea of her mean- 
ing—which I had not—but didn’t want to risk the 
wrong answer. 

*“** How do you do?’ of course,” Agnes ex 
plained. “Didn’t you, darling? You asked 
Unka Jim how he was, all by yous own seff.” 

Thus encouraged, Dora remarked, in an im- 
perative tone: 

‘Doe waa udabaga.”’ 

**So you shall, ducky,”’ said Agnes, ringing the 
bell. Tothe nurse, who came so quickly tha 
she must have been waiting in the lobby, Agnes 
said: “Bring the big picture-book, please.” 
Then tome: ‘“ Isn’t she clever to ask for what 
she wants? ” 

“Takes after her mother,” I answered. “ It’s 
equally marvelous to me how you know what 
she wants. How on earth does udaba—whatever 
it is—mean picture-book ? ”’ 

** Quite simple,” Agnes explained. ‘“‘ Udabaga 
means boys and girls, and there is a picture of 
boys and girls playing, that the little pet is so 
fond of.”’ 

“Doe waa ga a gow-wow,” said the prodigy, 
firmly. 

“No, darling, it’s far too cold for Doe in the 
gow-wow,” Agnes protested, beseechingly. 

** What on earth Is the gow-wow? ” 

“ Drawing-room,” said Agnes. ‘“‘How stupid 
men are! You really ought to get married, Jim.” 
Marriage is with Agnes the remedy for every 
human weakness or vice or misfortune—even for 
dire poverty. 

** Doe ky-ky,” said the infant, threateningly. 

“Doe no ky-ky,” Agnes responded, very 
earnestly. “ If Doe ky-ky Unka Jim be,so sorry.” 
It is highly probable | should have been. 

** Man pee-a ha-an-boo,” said the infant, regard- 
ing me with an expectant air. 

‘‘The darling,” said Agnes. ‘She wants you 
to put on your hat and boots. She brings Tom 
his hat every morning after breakfast.” 

‘© Sounds rather rude, doesn’t it, when I’ve just 
come in?” 

‘*Man pee-a ha-an-boo, way Ka-ka,” repeated 
Dora. 

Then, as a piano organ struck up in the streety 
her tone of command changed to a cry of ecstasy. 

** Man-moo, man-moo, man-moo! ” 

“ T suppose you can understand that at least? ” 
Agnes asked, with thinly veiled contempt. 

“ Yes, she is a clever kiddy. I'll give that 
grinder sixpence for her as I go out.” 

* Come back soon,” said Agnes, hospitably. 
“The little pet is picking up new words every 
day.” 

lt seems probable that the new words picked 
up daily by the litt!e pet must have been dropped 
from a considerable height, with nothing to break 
their fall. But I should be the last man to im- 
pugn the unanimous verdict of two grand- 
mothers, two parents and a serried cohort of de- 
voted aunts, tothe effect that no child was ever 
known to speak so plainly at the age of twenty- 
two months.—R. K. R., in The Outlook. 
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Firm Grain Markets. 


Prices have averaged little change during 
the week. Wheat and corn are about as 
last quoted. Oats are higher, and corn- 
meal has advanced a little. Feedstuffs are 
irregular; some have advanced a little, while 
others have slightly declined. 

The Minneapolis flour output last week 
decreased eighteen thousand barrels. Two 
large milis were shut down in the middle of 
the week, and this made a material differ- 
ence with the figures. The quantity of 
flour turned out in the week of June 6 was 

7,325 barrels, against 260,575 barrels in 
1902, and 278,865 barrelsin 1901. It will be 
noticed that the output for the week was 
somewhat larger than in the former years, 
says the Northwestern Miller. This week 
fifteen mills are in operation, and they are 
making flour at the rate of about forty-eight 
barrels pertwenty-four hours. The week’s 
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or to grow afresh. If, however, the coreis broken 


NEW YORK. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


MONTREAL. 


production should approximate 290,000 bar- 
rels. The mills have a splendid water: 
power to work with. The tendency, how- 
ever, is toward curtailment of output. 

Flour markets generally have been firm, 
with prices inclined to be higher in sym- 
pathy with the advance in wheat. Buyers, 
however, did not seem to be anxious to pay 
the enhanced values. Tradein Kansas City 
and district is still disorganized owing to 
the floods, and business in St. Louis is 
practically at a standstill. It is still im- 
possible to form a reliable estimate of the 
damage in the Southwest. New York re- 
ports that rains in the East have relieved 
the millfeed situation somewhat, but the 
demand is still active in most markets, as 
pasturage is seriously damaged. Boston 
flour markets are quiet aud steady. 


Curious Grafting. 


Professor Green of the Minnesota State 
School of Agriculture has, by a process of 
grafting, grown fully developed tomatoes on 
a potato vine. He cut off the young shoots 
of a potato vine, making a V-shaped slit in 
the top, into which he inserted a freshly 
clipped young tomato plant, and bound the 
joint with straw and supported it by long 
rods. Nature did the rest; the tomato drew 
its sustenance from the earth through the 
roots of the potato, and in return furnished 
what was required In the way of the action 
of light and air upon its own leaves to its 
adopted roots. Professor Green’s sole ob- 
ject was to show what could be done in the 
way of grafting widely separated plants. 
The work is a proof of skill in the grafts- 
man, but it shows the extent to which 
nature will act to repair a wound. It shows 
also that the action of the stalks is not de- 
pendent wholly upon the action within its 
own particular variety. The plant is now 
nearly five months old, and several toma- 
toes have ripened upon it, and fairly de- 
veloped potatoes have grown in the ground. 
There are no leaves suggestive of the potato 
on the plant, which is three feet high. 
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SIMPLEX (CALF FEEDER 


The only practical Calf Feeder. The only 
sensible method of raising calves. No more 
“teaching thecalftodrink.” Promotes diges- 
tion. Prevents scours. Adds to the value of 
the calf, whether intended for the dairy or for 
veal. Priceof Feeder, $1 60, postpaid. Agents 
wanted. Booklet free. Mention this paper. 

e« MOSELEY & PRITCHARD MFG. CO., . 
Dept. 1. Clinton. Iowa. 
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Mertgagee’s Sale of Real Estate. 


By virtue ot the power of sale contained in a 
mortgage deed, given by David W. Noyes of 
Boston in the County ot Suffolk and Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts, to William J. Riley 
of Boston in the county of Suffolk and Com- 
monwealth aforesaid, dated September 27, 1902, 
and recorded with Suffolk Deeds, in book 2854, 
page 637; and for breach of the conditions in 
said mortgage contained and for the purpose of 
foreclosing the same, will be sold at public 
auction onthe granted premises on the 14th 
day of July, 1903, at three o’clock P. M., alland 
singular the premises conveyed by said mort- 
gage deed to wit:— 

* All that parcel of land in said Boston, being 
lot 11 on plan of lots owned by Henry Lee and 
others drawn by Fuller & Whitney, and recorded 
with Suffolk Deeds, 1. 1717, f18, with the dwelling 
house thereon No 427 Marlborough street,b d 


OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the subscriber 
has been duly appointed executor of the 
will of SARAH A. BoynTon, late of South Ber- 
wick, in the State of Maine, deceased, testate, 
and has taken upon himself that trust by giving 
tae A, Crees Famed R. Parry of Somer 
. e of Massacht 
the taw directs setts, his agent, as 
rsons having demands upon the estate of 
said deceased are required to exhibit the same, 
and all persons indebted to said estate are called 
upon to make payment to the subscriber. 
Address 5 
AMES W. Forp, Ex ‘ 
Owatonna, Minn., June 1i, 1903. rae 





Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs-at-law, next of kin and , 
persons interested in the estate em, ANN 
nine lake of Ranken, ip the County of 

and §S v 
deceased g ate of New Hampshire, 
EREAS, a petition has been present 

WwW said Court by James H. Waters, with oor. 
tain papers purporting to be copies of the last will 
and testament of said deceased, and of the probate 
thereof in said State of New Hampshire, duly 
authenticated. representing that at the time of 
her death said deceased had estate in said County 
of Middlesex, on which said will may operate, 
and praying that the copy of said will may be 
filed and recorded in the Re istry of Probate of 
said County of Middlesex, and letters testament- 
ary thereon granted to him, the executor therein 
named, without requiring surety on his bond. 

_ You are hereby cited to appear ata Probate 

a to be held at Lowel), in said County 

of Middlesex, on the twenty-first d:y of July 

> — = — —— ., the torenoon, to 
. if any you have, w A 
net be granted. y' y the same should 
nd said petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof, by ee this citation 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, 
inthe MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, &@ news- 
paper published in Boston, the first publication 
to be thirty days, at least, before said Court. 
Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, 

First Juige of said Court, this sixteenth da 

of June, in the year one thousand nine hundred 

and three. . G. FOLSOM, Register. 





FARMERS’ WANTS — 
ONE CENT A WORD 


Farmers’ Want Department is established to allow 
the sale and exchange of Stock, Seeds, Fruits, etc. 
also Help or Situation Wanted. There is a charge of 
one cent per word only, including name, address or 
—- No Pisplay. Cash to accompany the 








OR SALE—300 hotbed Sashes. Inquire of M. H. 
HUSSEY, North Berwick, Me. , z 





bag, Ao mg ye. es oe = Banneg-Beg Lake 
res).. Good gunning and fishing. Address 
DANIEL P. MORRELL Lake 5; - 

North Berwick, Me. , ites ies oe 





acr¢ = phe = near Boston. Man 
ral work and milking; woman cook. 
Address 8. R., South Lincoln, Me. y ee 





ANTED-—A farm, stock and tools, in exchange for 
my 3tenement brick house, rented for $42 a 
month, and will hire present owner of such a farm to 
stay and manage for me at a good salary. Addre s H. 
NELSON GUNN, 209 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 





Give full details in first letter. PROSPECT 


Four An on dairy farm. Good place for a worker. 
‘ARM, South Framingham, Mass. 





OR SALE-—A handsome young thoroughbred mare, 
a@ winner bred in winning lines. Runs half in .50. 
Game and kind. W.S. TAYLOR, byron, O. 





OR SALE—A thoroughbred promptor, seven years 
old; sound and perfectly reliable. Capable of 2.00 
work. REUBE FRONEFIELD. Van Wert, O. 





ANTED-—To sell, inbred Gambetta Wilkes and 
Red Wilkes stallion ; sound; can beat 2.20. Would 
take draft stallion in exchange. Address A. L. RIG- 


| GLE, Flora, Ind. 





OR SALE—Three coaches, good as new. Will sell 
cheap. Address LOCK BOX 723, Covington, O. 





OR SAJ.E—Four trotters, 5 and 6 years old. with ex 
treme speed and the ability to carry it. Two first- 
class green pacers. M. 8S. CLAYPOOL, Munice, Ind. 





ANTED—A farm on shares, with stock and tools. 
Would work as foreman on gentleman’s farm 
G C. CREIGHTON, Pratts. N. H. 





and described as follows, to wit: Beginning ata 
poipt on the northerly line of Marlborough street 
distant seventy-seven feet westerly from the 
northwesterly corner of Massachusetts avenue 
and Marlborough street, thence westerly bounded 
southeriy by said Marlborough street, :wenty- 
four feet, thence northerly by a line though the 
centre of the brick partition wall bounded west- 
erly by lot 10 on said plan seventy-five feet, 
thence easterly bounded northerly by the four 
feet passageway shown on said plan twenty-four 
feet thence southerly by a line through the centre 
of the brick partition wall bounded easterly by 
lot 12 on said plan seventy-five feet. Together 
with full rights for way, drainage and all usual 
purposes in common with others entitled in said 





OR SALE—Five biack jacks, 14 to 15 hands, 3 to5 
yoate old. Prices, 215v to $300. Dr. M. M. Me- 
YELL. Viucennes, Ind. 





ARM MANAGER WANTED—Must be capable 
have a record of pentsevely successful work, fa, 
miliar with modern dairy farming. Must board help; 
100 to 125 cows; product sold at retail: dairyman em- 
ployed. Address, M. L. CHAMBERLAIN, 19 Exeter 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


ANTED-—To hire till Dec. 1 or longer, on dairy 

farm, an American, single, teihperate. Must be 

a first-class milker, teamster, able to run mowing ma- 

chine, etc. Board with the family. J. 8S. PERRY 
EST., 166 Vernon Street, Worcester, Mass. 

‘= 











passageway four feet wide and the connecting 
passageway six feet wide leading in'o the pas- 
sageway sixteen feet wide, ue oe 
from Massachusetts avenue, and with similar 
rights in sald sixteen-feet passageway, in com- 
mon with others.” 

Terms, $500. to be a at time and place of 
sale, other terms at sale. 

WILLIAM J. RILEY, Mortgagee. 

Amos L. Hatheway, Attorney, 10 Tremont St., 
Boston, Mass. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs-at-law, next of kin, creditors and all 
other persons interested in the estate of 
MAYH 





W CLARK, late of Sudbury, in said 
County, deceasea, intestate. 
HEREAS, a petition has been presented to 
said Court to grant a letter of administra- 
tion on the estate of said deceased to Charles F. 
Clark of Grafton. in the county of Worcester, 
without giving a surety on his bond. : 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said Coun 
of Middlesex, on the seventh day of July, A. D. 
1903, at nine o’clock in the forenoon. to show 
cause, if any you have, whythe same should not 

n 


gra 4 
nd the petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof, by publishing this citation 
once = each week, for A pare os ive week-, ip 
the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUG @ newspaper 
published in Boston, the last publication to be 
one day, at least, said Court. 
Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, First 


' Judge of vaid Court, this sixteenth day of June, 
t and 


in the year-one thousand nine hundred 

hree. 8. H. FOLSOM, Register. 
NERAL manager on £00-acre farm wanted. Must 

Pte experience with Lh agen tg swine, Jane 











cattle. general farming. Good salary. Address D. 
s. W. WORKHART, Ia East Seventh Street, Cincin- 
nati, O. 


ANTED—Young or middle-aged Protestant woman 

for general housework in famiiy of three adults, 

on farm; house with city conveniences. Good home 

to right Bae" Write for particulars, stating wages. 
E.D. WHITE Andover, Ct. 





ANTED—Reliable boy on poultry ranch. No to- 

bacco or liquor. Good place tor right boy. State 

age. weight, height and wages expected to start with. 
BOX 105, Davisville, R. I. 





general housework for widow. Good home, 
modern conveniences. Address 42 Prospect Street, 
Torrington, Ct. 


Wscnerai nousewor Protestant American girl, 
al 





understand milking and general farm work. 


Wa rerderseana mt man for farm work. Must 
RGE T. CLARK. Beacon Falls, Ct. 


——— ee 





position. Address M. B. & F. 8S. HUBBELL, 137 


ANTED—A first-class cheesemaker. permanent 
h Street, New Haven, Ct. 





ANTED—Man on farm, married or single. Write 
or come for particulars. Tenement. ILLIAM 
HOTCHKISS, Bristol, Ct. 





ANTED-—Single man for general farm work. Tem- 
perate, good milker. E.R. CUTTS, Milford, N. H 





IABLE, rugged man for general farm work 
EERBERT DEMING. Cornish Centre, N. H. 





any . EASTERN POULTRYMAN, 


Poult: Pa 10 cents. More information 
[4 than’any book 
eeport, Me. 





EGISTERED Chester White Pigs, 6 weeks old. 
None better. Price #5 to gl0each. Sire and dam 
score 9 points. D. A. HOWk, Worcester, Mass. 





ERDSMAN wanted for an agricultural college. 
Must have had experience with fitting show 
herds. Please state experience in handling stock, 
by whom employed ag nationality, etc. Desirable 
opening. "Address ©. .P 
sity, Columbus, O. 


LU MB, Ohio State Univer- 
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Our Homes. 


The Workbox. 
A CHECKER-BOARD PINCUSHION. 

For the top take a half yard of shrimp- 
pink surah silk and one-quarter of a yard of 
dark green velvet. Cut the velvet into eight 
three-inch squares and buttonhole stitch the 
edges with rope silk the color of the surah. 

Next cut the silk into eight six-inch squares, 
and overcast the edges to prevent raveling. 
There must be eight of these squares also. 
Take a piece of long cloth and work it off 
into sixteen three-inch squares. Sew the 
silk squares on the squares marked out, 
tulling in the edges to make them fit, being 
c:reful to sew exactly on the pencil 
1 nes or a little outside. Begin at one 
corner to put the silk squares on, and keep 
on across to the opposite end of the muslin 
square of groundwork. Now you will have 
a row of pink puffs diagonally across the 
yroundwork. On each side of the two 
centre buffs, corner to corner, put an- 
other one. This will use the remaizing 
four, and you will have eight pink puffs, 
each touching the corner of some other one. 
Now sew the velvet squares in the blank 
places between the puffs, adjusting them 
carefully so as to cover the edges of 
the silk. This finishes the top, and 
resembles a checker-board in design. 
For the bottom take a square of chamois, 
about fifteen inches square. Pink the 
edges and make a little knot in each scal- 
lop with pink embroidery silk. Lay the top 
on the wrong side of the chamois, and make 
alight pencil mark around the edge as a 
guide in sewing together. When fastened 
together this will leave an edge of the 
chamois about three inches deep. A bow 
of pink and green ribbons may be added at 
the corners which have no puffs. 

Eva M. NILEs. 

Washing Woolen Blankets. 

After trying any number of different 
ways ‘of washing woolens, in an effort to 
Sud one that would cleanse without shrink- 
ing them, the one here recommended has 
been used for several years with entire 
satisfaction; and as two members of our 
family wear all-wool underwear the entire 
year, it has certainly been given a thorough 
trial. 

By adhering to the simple rules here 
given, any grade of woolens can be cleansed 
without s rinking, but the rules are posi- 
tively inviolable. 

Provide a generous allowance of hot soft 
water, white castile, ivory or other pure 
soap, and borax. 

Have the washing and rinsing waters of 
about the same degree of heat. 

Make a good suds for the first water, but 
on no consideration put soap on the soiled 
article itself. Have the water as hot as the 

ands can bear comfortably, and allow one 
level teaspoonful of borax for every gallon 
of water; immerse the clothes and allow 
them to stand ten or fifteen minutes before 

washing; then work them up and down, 
queeze, and if necessary rub with the 
hands, but never on a washboard. 

The water must be squeezed, not twisted 
out, consequently a wringer is better than’ 
the hands. 

Rinse through two waters, using a little 
less borax and no soap, but allowing the 
clothes to lie ten minutes in each, working 
them up and down and squeezing. 

After wringing, pull into shape and dry 
as quickly as possible, pulling out at least 
twice during the process of drying. Wool- 
ens must never be hung ina hot sun, nor 
out of doors in freezing weather. In winter, 
we dry ours on clothes-bars, standing the 
latter over a furnace register or near the 
kitchen range. 

To my thinking, woolens have a fresher, 
sweeter odor without ironing. Smooth with 
the hands and fold neatly. 

Never put woolen blankets in the general 
wash. Choose a dull, windy day if possible, 
and wash as above. The colored borders of 
blankets will sometimes fade in spite of 
every precaution, but there is no excuse but 
ignorance or carelessness for their shrinking 
Two jersons are needed properly to pulla 
blanket intoshape. Be careful not to stretch 
it when hanging over the line, and to pull 
into shape occasionally during the process 
of drying.—Country Gentleman. 
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Science in Eating. 


Girls who value a good complexion and 
cheerful spirits are advised to eat plenty of 
spinach. It contains salts of potassium and 
iron and other wholesome ingredients. The 
iron in it is easily assimilated. A vegetable 
not generally made much of by housewives 
because it is among the less expensive kinds, 
itis put in first place by the food experts 
and deserves more {prominence in public 
esteem. 

People troubled with poor memories are 
urged to eat mustard. The seed of the 
mustard plant is credited with very quick- 
ening, livening properties said to have 
direct influence on those brain cells that 
have todo with forgetting and remember- 
ing. 

Nervous folks ought to partake often of 
cheese, which acts as a sedative. They 
should beware of eating cheese to excess, 
however, as it is a tax on the digestion. 
Only moderate consumption is efficacious. 

A too steady diet of potatoes induces 
fatigue of both body and mina. 

Apples are now held to contain much sus- 
tenance forthe brain and to have an exhil- 
arating effect on the tpirits. Apples con- 
tain phosphorus and also malic acid, which 
is most beneficial for people under mental 
strain or who habitually do work which 
prohibits exercise. The apple should not 
be munched between times, but taken asa 
component part of the .egular meals. 


<> 





The Canning of Summer Fruits. 


The advent of summer, season of plenty, 
isa busy time for the thrifty and provident 
housewife, who cheerfully toils to fill her 
storeroom with 

The wealth of ssmmer’s mellow prime 
To cheer the dearth of winter’s rime. 

Of the various ways of preserving fruit 
for a less bounteous season canning is the 
simplest and the most satisfactory. The 
fruit requires less cooking than by other 
methods, an: retains, therefore, in a greater 
degree its natural form and flavor. Can- 
ning differs from preserving in the amount 
of sugar used, and in the time required for 
cooking. When a large amount of sugar 
in proportion to the fruit is used, as in 
preserves, jam or jelly, the sugar assists 
in the preservation, as the ubiquitous 
microbe cannot flourish in a heavy solutio 
of sugar. When the fruit is put up ina 
light syrup, as in canning, the fruit must be 
thoroughly sterilized by heat and immedi- 
ately sealed to prevent the growth of germs 
and consequent fermentation. 

Much of the success in canning depends 
upon the quality of the fruit selected. 
Fruit for canning should be fresh, perfectly 
sound, not over-ripe and of superior flavor. 
It should be thoroughly cleansed but not 
washed sufficiently to impair tie flavor. 


Seed cherries, plums, peaches and er. 
A few of the removed pits, parti ly of 
peaches, if cooked with the fruit, add greatly 
tothe flavor. Pare peaches, pears and simi- 
lar fruit with a silver knife and to avoid 
discoloration, cover with a damp 
to exclude the air. Have all the needed 
utensils ready and in order and use only 
granite, silver or earthenware. Iron, brass 
or tin should never be used because of the 
acid in the fruit, Large-mouthed glass jara, 
with glass or porcelain-lined covers, are 
preferable to other kinds; tin cans espe- 
cially should not be used. The pint jars 
are more convenient for small families. 
Examine the jars, both old and new, 
to make sure there are no defects, and 
that the covers fit perfectly. Thor- 
oughly cleanse and scald the jars and boil 
the covers to sterilize them. Renew the 
rubbers each season, as no matter how good 
they look, they always deteriorate with 
usage or age, and it is poor economy to run 
the risk of spoiling a can of fruit for the 
small cost of a rubber. Much of the pre- 
liminary work, such as gathering and 
cleansing the needed utensils and jars, may 
be done the day before, leaving the morning 
free for ‘preparing and cooking the 
fruit. The fruit must be thoroughly 
eooked in order to destroy all the 
germs in and about the fruit, but over- 
cooking should be avoided. else the fruit 
will become softened tov much to be pal- 
atable and also lose much of its fresh, nat- 
ural flavor. Especial care must also be 
given to filling and sealing the jars, which 
is one of the most important parts of the 
work. While the fruit is cooking let the 
jars stand filled with hot water. When the 
fruit is cooked, empty the water from a jar 
and fill with the boiling fruit and syrup. 
Attend to one jar ata time and stand it on 
a heated plate to catch the drippings while 
it is being filled. A fruit funnel is conven- 
ient in filling the jars. Run a heated 
silver knife around the inside of 
the jar to liberate ‘the air bubbles. Fill to 
the brim with the hot syrup and carefully 
wipe off allthe juice. Dip the rubbers in 
and out of boiling water and put firmly on 
the jar; then quickly screw on the cover 
which, meanwhile, has been standing in 
boiling water. Screw as tightly as possible, 
next turn the jar upside down to make 
sure there is no leakage, then stand right 
side up ina place free from draught while 
cooling. As the glass contracts in cooling 
the lids will become loose, so it is neces- 
sary to screw covers again and again to 
make sure they are perfectly air tight. The 
next morning screw the coyers as tightly as 
possible for the last time, invert the jars 
and if there is no leakage the work may 
be considered successful. Wrap each jar 
with thick paper to prevent the light 
bleaching the fruit, or cover with a brown 
paper bag which groceries come in and 
which it is well to save for this purpose. 
Now label the fruit and stand aside bottom 
side up in a cool, dry, dark closet. It is 
well to look after the fruit again in the 
course of a week, and should any leakage 
be discovered, use the contents of the jar, 
as the flavor will be impaired for a second 
canning. If the directions given are care- 
fully heeded, and the minute details strictly 
observed, there need be little fear of spoiled 


fruit. 
The several ways of canning fruit are 


simply variations of two methods. The 
fruit is cuoked either in an open vessel, 
then transferred to the jars for sealing, or 
cooked in the jars in which it is sealed. 

The usual way of canning is to cook the 
fruit in an open vessel in a thin syrup. 
Cook only a small quantity of fruit at a 
time in the syrup, as by so dving the 
fruit may be kept more perfect in shape. 
Allow from one to one anda half cupfuls 
of sugar toaquart of fruit, according to 
its tartness. Use very little water for 
juicy fruits like berries and cherries and 
cook them only long enough to thor- 
oughly sterilize them. Fur fruits that con- 
tain very little juice, like peaches and 
pears, make a syrup of equal parts of sugar 
and water. Cook the fruit until tender, but 
not soft. Hard fruits like quinces and some 
pears are cooked in boiling water until 
nearly soft, then put in the syrup to finish 
cooking; or, they may be cooked in clear 


and seal as directed above. 


the fruit, as prepared, into the jars. Pack 
as closely as possible without mashing the 


therubbers. Stand the jars on a perforated 
board, slats of wood, muftin rings or a bed 
of excelsior or hay in the bottom of an ordi- | ! 
touch each other. 
time are to be canned use a deep saucepan. | ; 
circulate under and around it and to avoid 
the danger of breaking. Pour into the boiler 
almost to the neck of the jars. 


and let it boil from ten to twenty minutes. 
Berries, cherries and plums require about 


jar, and seal in the usual way. — 


sugar to give a delightful flavor to the 
canned product. 


tin at any tinners, into which one can 
stand the fruit jars while boiling and lift 


‘fresh water and let the kettle be warm be’ 


‘removed from the fire the instant 


expression of contemplation. If the eyes 
are raised, an expression of interest is the 


water until tender, put at once into the jars | mushrooms and artichokes, bottom garnished 
and the jar filled with boiling syrup. Fill | with a nice slice of pate de foie gras on top of the 
filet. Pour a Madeira sauce with chopped truffles 
When the fruit is cooked in the jars—and | init over the filet and garnishing. Serve very 
this method is decidedly preterable—pack | hot. 


x A “ one quart of milk. When sufficiently cooked re- 
fruit. Fill within half an inch of the top move from the fire andadd a quarter of a pound 


with a syrup made of equal parts of sugar | of fine sugar and a pint of cold milk. Flavor with 
and water for small juicy or acid fruits, or | yanilia and a little nutmeg. Pour the pudding in 
allow acup and a half of water to a cup | a large pudding dish or in several small ones and 
of sugar for large fruits like peaches, pears | stand them in a moderate oven and let cook tilla 
and quinces. Screw on the covers without | light brown over the top. Serve cold. 


j 
nary wash boiler = ve net bs he en oughly chilled. At about serving time, put the 
o ly a few jars at @/ ..imon with thin slices of cucumbers cut in 


The fruit must be raised off of the bottom | and send to table. If liked, chopped green 
of the boiler or saucepan to let the water | peppers may be added as a garnish. 


sufficient cold or lukewarm water to reach | chicken and cook the carcass in a very little 
Cover the | water, putting inan onion and some parsley to 
i i the water to the boiling point | flavor it. Chop the meat, when freed from skin, 
dating, Gates sp and then pound it to a paste, adding about a 
quarter of its quantity of cold cooked ham. Sea- 
son with salt, white pepper and a very httle mace, 
ten minutes boiling; firmer fruits, like and moisten with the stock in which the carcass 
peaches and pears, should be cooked about | was polled. Add then a gill of cream very stiffly 
twenty minutes or until tender. Lift each | whipped. Put a layer of this mixture into a 
jar out carefully, fill to overflow with boil-| charlotte mould, then a layer of cubes of fole 
ing water, syrup or the contents of another | gtas, truffles chopped, and cooked tresh mush- 
rooms, then a layer of the caicken mixture, and 
ca” ae so.on till the mould fs full. Set the mould on ice 
In canning Spiess tiie nig P na ay ™ for two or three hours and unmould when serv- 
made of equal parts of currant juice and | j,,° Garnish with parsley and slices of lemon. 


How to Boll Water. : 
“To boll water Bc Rog go ger 






fore the cold, sparkling fluid is put into it 
The fire should be quick, so water 
will boi) at once, and the water ge 


po'nt is reached and poured upon the coffee 
or tea, or whatever beverage is in demand, 
immediately. So many people make the 
mistake of permitting the kettle to re- 
main over the fire, where the water 
steams and simmers away, wasting the 
good water in vapor. Those who drink hot 
water before breakfast, as many do, should 
insist on the use of fresh water and have it 
served as soon as boiled.’’ 

Doctors say, however, that to kill germs 
in suspicious water boiling should last about 
five minutes.—Washington Post. 





To Get a Good Portrait. 


Don’t wait until the afternoon if you are 
going to get the best results from a photo- 
graph. Go early in the day. 

Don’t expect to get a photograph that will 
please you, if you aré fatigued when sitting. 

Don’t hurry. Haste makes the face red, 
and red comes out dark in a picture, a 
result not desirable where complexion is 
concerned. 

Don’t get out of temper, a condition wh'ch 
brings lines to the face and spoils the ex- 
pression. 

Don’t choose a day when the gunshine is 
too bright, or every imperfection will be 
more strongly developed. A well-lighted, 
cloudy day is best. 

Don’t wear dead white. Cream white is 
prettier and more effective ; indeed, the best 
color for a dress. 

Don’t wear black. 
tone. 

Don’t wear tan or yellow, or lavender. 
They take badly. Gray takes white, and 
sky blue generally comes out white. 

Don’t wear silk or satin. Nothing comes 
out so badly as the glimmer of silk or gloss 
of satin. Woolens, crepes or velvets are 
preferable. 

Don’t be afraid of wearing luce. The line 
between flesh and dress should be softened 
by it. 

Don’t wear diamonds or rubies. Jewels 
are best left at home, though pearls may be 
worn, 

Don’t wear screw earings. They will 
look like lumps, or protuberances. 

Don’t indulge in any elaborate hairdress- 
ing. One can hardly dress the hair too 
loosely for a picture. 

Don’t arrange the hair in flat style if your 
face is round and like the full moon in all 
glory. The fluffy or pompadour effect is 
better. 

Don’t take a full-face picture if the nose 
is crooked or the eyes wea). Try a three- 
quarters view. 

Don’t hide the eyes, if they are fine. Take 
a full-face view. 

Don’t try a profile if the chin is retreat- 
ing, the nose a pug, and the lips too full. 
A sidewise turn of the head may transform 
these defects almost into charms. 

Don’t be afraid of using a bit of powder 
to cover an obnoxious mole. 

Don’t cover up graceful curves of neck 
and shoulders with drapery. 

Don’t smile unless it comes natural, or 
the result will be heartrending. 

Don’t flop into a chair with the arm in 
any position and call that natural posing. 
Pose must mean something. Sitting erect 
with the head slightly drooping, gives an 


It gives a hard, dense 


result. 


a 
<Q 


Domestic Hints. 
FILET OF BEEF, A LA RELIANCE. 
Broiled or saute, garnished with small, fresh 





CREAM RICE PUDDING. 
Boil gently till quite soft three ounces of rice in 


SALMON AND CUCUMBER SALAD. 
While the boiled salmon is still hot, flake it 
nto bits and sprinkle over it lemon juice, onion 
uice, pepper and salt. Set on ice to get thor- 


halves on lettuce leaves. Cover with tartar sauce 


CHICKEN MOUSSE. 
Remove all the meat from a cold eooked 


LYONNAISE POTATOES (BLAZER.) 


the world,” sald the steward at one of the | i) itehen 

leading hotels of Washin “but howto | "4 new bread box Is of tin lined with porcelain 
boil it is quite another thing. I believe we | Bread cannot mould in this, it is claimed. Bread 
oor tone paoget Ol ae Bo INGE cok Ge pitta tot, en he ae in tee 

city. we use h 

cond cotter taal: atta tell you, much of it 1s wrapped should be perfectly fresh and dry. 
the praise is due to the fact that the water | _ There never wereso many preity fans before. 
with which to make the coffee has One novelty made of flowers mounted 
ben» erly boiled. The . in ea er veneer ene © Danek 
bolling water is just this: Always 86) any mock jewel ornaments are used:on the 
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smartest gowns, in buck buttons and even 
tassels and fringes, and Tedian beadwork is so 


* modish ” in chains, girdles, fringes, medallions 
and embroidery, that the beads in all sizes and 
colors are for sale in “‘ bunches” or by the ounce, 
and are fashioned into ornaments by the wearers 
themselves. 
If a knife used to cut onions retains the odor 
of the vegetable take it into the back yard and 
run it into the earth several times. Most house- 
keepers keep a separate stewpan for cooking 
onions, since more or less of their pungency is 
apt to linger about a dish in which they have been 
boiled unless, as is too seldom the case with the 
dishwasher, especial care is taken in their cleans- 
ing. A supply of sal-soda near at hand will 
stimulate the maid’s ambition to keep her uten- 
sils clean, since it readily softens extraneous 
matter, saving time and effort, besides serv- 
ing as a deodorizer. Custards or any other dish 
w.th milk as a foundation readily absorb the 
flavor left by the cooking of pungent vegetubles- 
A double boiler and a baking dish should be set 
aside for such purposes and employed in no 
other way. Itis attention to these small details 
that is to a large degree accountable for the rep- 
utation of good cooking. 

Pineapples are very cheap and abundant just 
now. The economical housekeeper need not be 
afraid to buy them for preserving from the pushb- 
cart man. Push-cart fruit is not always of good 
quality, but it very often is of the best and its 
chespness is a recommendation. The pedler 
buys the ripe fruit from the vessel that brings it 
in, and gets it for a song, the green fruit, which 
the wholesale dealers buy. selling at a much 
higher figure. Thus, in buying from the cart, 
one is often assured of getting fresher frult than 
if she bought it at a market. 

Here are two good ways of serving eggs. For 
creamed eggs, boil four or five exgs hard, cut 
them lengthwise and pour over them a white 
sauce made of one pint of milk, one tablespoon- 
ful of flour and one tablespoonful of butter. 
For baked creamed eggs, poach six eggs, put 
them ona deep platter, grate over them a little 
cheese and cover with a whi e sauce made of one 
pint of milk, two tablespvonfuls of butter and two 
tablespoontuls of flour. Bake for five minutes in 
a quick oven 


Fasbion Notes. 


a®%e Nothing sets oft a pongee or linen gown like 
a touch of red, and a great deal of red is worn in 
the way of hats, belts, stocks and hand-bags. 
The brightest scarlet is popular, and ruby or 
cherry-red still more so. A handsome belt is of 
scarlet leather three inches wide. It fastens in 
the front with three straps cut directly into the 
leather, not sewed on. There is a little space 
cut out between each strap, which allows the belt 
tocrush slightly. The buckles are brass. This 
belt also comesin a narrower width, and has two 
straps. The wide belt is rather more modish. 
Red leather bags are often very large and are 
usually expensively mounted. 

e*e A gown of string-colored linen crash has 
askirt plaited to the knee, the plaits stitched 
flat with red thread. The girdle is stitched with 
red and the round yoke is embroidered lightly 
with red fuchsias very much conventionalized. 
With this gown will be worn a red straw hat 
with one of the new high crowns almost like an 
Alpine. A huge cockade of red feathers adorns 
one side of the crown and constitutes almost the 
entire decoration. 
a®. Pale blue is said to be a hot color, butit has 
the merit of looking extremely cool. A beautiful 
model for a blue linen gown, almost too elaborate 
to be called a shirt-waist suit and yet intended 
for informal wear, has a plaited paneldown the 
front of the skirt and a tight-fitting yoke around 
the hips on which the full skirt is shirred. The 
entire gown is trimmed with little petal-shaped 
bits of white linen appliqued on witha thick 
buttonhole stitch, and grouped in such fashion to 
make them look like bunches of wistaria or 
grapes. The applications are closely set around 
the bottom of the skirt, and they ascend in wavy 
lines tothe hips. The broad girdle, collar, cuffs 
and bands that trim the waist about the shoul 
ders are sewn with French knots in white and 
are bound with white linen. 
e*e One of the prettiest of the flower hats iS 
evolved in a novel fashion. It has a broad, 
irregular brim and a very low crown of shirred 
white maline put on lightly. The flowers are 
white violets and they startin a little bunch in 
the centre of the crown. From there they are 
sewn onin a shower, something like a bride’s 
bouquet. A large solid bunch of violets is placed 
on the left side near the front, and just below it 
the brim is turned up abruptly, showing a bow of 
black velvet. 
e®e Four-in-hand ties of wash silk are shown In 
the men’s stores, and will probably be one of the 
many things that women will buy there this sea- 
son. 
e*e Black silk stockings embroidered in colors 
are said to be popular. Some of them are works 
of art. A single rose with a long stem is the 
decoration of one pair, while others have care- 
lessly sprinkled violets, forget-me-nots and 
fuchsias. One pair had a realistic bunch of 
grapes, and another, a rather bright navy blue, 
had crossed sprays of wheat in pure white. 
e*, For baby’s first shoes when short dresses are 
put on come dainty little pink or blue satin affairs 
covered with the finest and sheerest batiste and 
edged with a frill of real lace. There isa bit of 
embroidery on the toe and rosettes of pink or 
blue ribbon. 
a®%, A useful gift to include in a layette is a little 
hot-water hag, which holds a teaspoonful of 
water and is ofthe proper shape and size to be 
of service during an attack of colic. The little 
bags are made attractive by the netting of deli- 
qate-colored silk which encloses them. 
e®, Even small babies are wearing sunbonnets 
this season. The English sunbonnet is a mass 
of frills and lace, and must be as burdensome to 
the little wearers as they are sources of woe to 
the laundress. Much better are the simple little 
French sunbonnets in two pieces, which iron 
perfectly flat and ure delightfully cool and light 
onthe head. A favorite type has a full nainsook 
crown buttoned on an embroidered pique bonnet 
piece. There are a narrow lace edging around 
the crown and a pink ribbon bow which ties 
through the bonnet piece. Pink ribbons tie 
under the chin. 











rials, No woman likes to wear such garments 
even in expensive form. They have no individu- 
ality, and give the wearer a commonplace appear- 
ance. 


oe Happy is the woman whose most becoming 
color is mauve or violet. These lovely but trying 
tones are to be most fashionable in the coming 
all. The pinkish heliotropes are also seen in 
the advance models and fabrics. It is said that 
only these shades will be worn, not purple or the 
bluish violets. 
e*, Embroidery in straw is a new departure 
described in one of the large fashion journ»ls. 
The straw braids imported from Florence and 
from certain Swiss and German centres are used 
effectively in decorating all kinds of useful ani! 
ornamental articles such as work bags, paper 
and music holders, etc. The straw is as pliable 
and as easily managed as thread, and it is dyed 
in all the leading tints of silk and woolen 
threads. 
e*, Boas have disappeared in everything except 
ostrich feathers, stoles and capes of the costliest 
and most perishable materials having taken 
their places. Cheap stoles are not tolerated. 
Chiffon, maline, mousseline de sole, lace and other 
thin materials which “ fluff ” well are used in their 
construction. Sometimes ribbon loops are used, 
dozens of yards being consumed. The loops, 
doubled several times, are sewed to an invisible 
foundation of net tags, themselves being attached 
to a flat shape of net. They are thus relieved of 
all heaviness, and have that airy, easily dis- 
turbed look which is required of the garment. 
o®e The only stiff linen collars which ure worn 
at all at presentis the rolling shape which used 
to be called Byronic. Most of these are orna- 
mented ‘with double rows of hemstitching or 
embroidered dots or edgings. .Soft scarfs of silk 
or Windsor ties in sailor knots, are worn with 
these collars, which are the correct thing for all 
sporting occasions. 
e%e Trained skirts are not seen except for wed- 
dings and very dressy occasions. The fashion- 
able skirt touches the floor in front, is a little 
longer at the sides, and lies 01 the floor not more 
than four inches at the back. Walking skirts, or 
sidewalk skirts as they are called, must escape 
the floor all around. 
e*s Velvets and velveteens in black and dark 
colors are being imported in large quantities. It 
is said that the new velveteens will be revelations 
of beauty in weave and lustre, and are guaran- 
teed not to rub off on white gloves, as velveteen 
always has done. 
oe”, Hats of unlined guipure, the edges finished 
with black or white velvet, are dressy. The trim- 
ming is usually an ostrich feather or an aigrette. 
Lighter lace is beginning to be seen in hats, and 
in one fashionable shop are seen a few hats of 
Valenciennes.—N. Y. Evening Post. 


The World Beautiful. 
Lillan Whiting, in Boston Budget. 


“Think what it is—not to hate anything but 
sin; to be full of love to every creature; to be 
frightened at nothing; to be sure that all things 
will turn to good; not to mind pain, because it is 
our Father's will; to know that nothing—no, not 
if the earth was to be burnt up, or the waters 
come and drown us—nothing could part us from 
God who loves us, and who fills our souls with 
peace and joy, because we are sure that whit- 
ever He wills is holy, just and goud. Take this 
blessedness; it is offered to you; it is the good 
news that Jesus came to preach to the poor. It 
is not like the riches of this world, so that the 
more one gets the less the rest can have. God 
is without end; His love is without end.’’ 








“ We live in a world of realizable ideals.”—F. 
Walter Callender. 





In the exhibition of the Royal Academy 
in Burlington House this season there is 
one group of sculpture, which in poetry of 
feeling, in beauty of suggestion, exceeds 
almost anything that has been shown as the 
work of a young artist in recent years. This 
is a work composed of two child-figures 
with great outspread wings attached to one, 
while the background is formed by a bold 
mass of rock. The innocent helplessness 
of the child is contrasted with the potential 
strength and achievement of the wings. The 
child sleeps, as yet unconscious of all the 
wonderful pussibilities as yet unfolded in 
her nature. . 
Perhaps there has never been a more im- 
pressive commentary on the very nature 
and destiny of life since that other wonder- 
ful group of sculpture exposed in the Paris 
Exposition of 1900 when, on a large relief 
was seen the wreck and ruin and tragedy of 
life in the fragments of dead bodies at the 
bottom of the sea, while above in the air 
was a glorified figure,—radiant, strong in 
immortal energy,—-the risen life in the ethe- 
real body that had escaped its bondage to the 
clay. The lesson of such work is good to 
keep before one when, in the stress and tur- 
moil of life, ideals seem to be engulfed and 
almost vanishing from sight, as if they 
were perishable. ‘‘We livein a world of 
realizable ideals,”’ truly says Mr. Callender, 
and in that terse little sentence is condensed 
an entire philosophy of progressive develop- 
ment. One’s ideal of his future is nota 
mere vague luxury,—a decorative mental at- 
tachment,—but a working model. It is 
the pattern which is to be worked out in 
reality. That one’s own thought can—and 
does—shape the events and circumstances of 
his life has become, very largely, an ac- 
cepted truth which claims the same recog- 
nition as that of any scientific discovery. 
Mental ideals are spiritual possessions, 
which have a singular magnetic power to 
embody themselves in the outer physical 
world. ‘‘God alone can make known to 
each soul the design which it is destined to 
realize,’ says Pere Caussade, “‘iand in time 
the divine action executes the designs.’’ 
This statement is but the religious phrasing 
of a scientific fact. Science is simply the 
penetration into divine laws,—their discov- 
ery and recognition, and thus it is unmis- 
takably evident that science is*itself a part 
of religion, included within its vast scope. 
Science and philosophy are both phases of 


to reveal, on the one hand, the re- 
lation of the physical to the ethereal 
realm and, on the other, to demonstrate 
how inseparable is this relation from the 
religion of humanity of which, interest, it is 


Une tablespoonful of butter, one onion chopped 
This methed of canning fruit may be fine, twelve cold boiled potatoes, cut into dice, 


greatly simplified by the use of one of arsiey, salt, pepper. To the butter and onion 

the several kinds of patent canners found bad Pa regree stir quickly over the open 

at leading kitchen furnishing stores, Or | qume for five minutes, taking care they do not 

one can have inexpensive holders made | stick tothe pan; season with salt and pepper, 

of inch-wide strips of galvanized iron or | add chopped parsley, drain and serve. 
PINEAPPLE ICE-CREAM. 

A delicious pineapple ice-cream is made as fol. 


them easily from the boiler. The many ad. 
vantages of this process of canning fruit 
should cause it to be more generally 
adopted, although it is difficult to convince 
eld housekeepers—and I regret to add many 
beginners—that the old way can be im- 
proved, simply for the reason that they 
are used to it. Firstly, it is known beyond 
contradiction that when fruit 1s cooked in 
an open vessel, much of the delightful 
flavor is lost in the cooking process. 
this method conserves the flavor more 
perfectly. Then because of the little 
handling required, the fruit remains al- 
most perfect in shape and the syrup clear 
and unclouded. In addition there is less 


Hence 


lows: Peel aripe. luscious pineapple, chop fine, 
and pound to a pulp with a heaping cup of sugar. 
Cook it in its juice over the fire for five minutes 
and let it cool while you make a custard of the 
yolks of five eggs, & pint of milk and a cup of 
sugar. Let this boil up over the fire, stirring all 
the time, then add the cooked pineapple, strained 
into the mixture through a puree sieve, and last 
of all, a pint of rich cream. {[f the pineapple is 
ripe and sweet it will not need any more 
sugar, but if itis acid it may need another cup. 
Govern yourself by the taste, remembering that, 
as cooks say, & great deal of the sweetness will 
fraeze out. It should, therefore, be much sweeter 
than an ordinary. custard. Serve it with white 
sponge cake, or what is familiarly known as 
**angel’s food.” Thisis also an exce lent cake 
to serve with strawberry ice-cream made with 


e®e Small-check suitings are evidently the most 
fashionable street wear of the season. The long- 
coat suit, with no touch of trimming, unless a 
black velvet collar or facing can be called trim- 
ming, is the favorite model. Shepherd’s plaid, 
which means a plaid or check of two colors- 
never goes entirely out of style, and somehow 
one never tires of it. For this reason, « long- 
coat suit of black and white ur navy and white is 
desirable. Worn with aruffied and lace-trimmed 
waist or fancy front, the severe gown is dressy 
enough for afternoon. 

e*. Better ordinary wear than taffeta petticoats 
are those of pongee with a trimmed or em- 
broidered flounce. American pongees give good 
service, especially in the undyed fabric. The 
American pongee is darker in color than the im- 
ported and 1s not quite sc evenly woven. It is 
cheaper than the imported, of course. It is emi- 
nently the thing to wear a pongee petticoat with 
@ pongee gown, especially when the skirt is long. 
The effect when the skirt is held upis very good. 
e%e This is the season of the year when the 
ecunomieal shopper whose buying is done for 
the most part in the department sto es does well 
to visit the small exclusive shops in more fash- 
jonable quarters. These shops bave their busy 
season well over by June 1,and dispose of the 


this method for some years, personally I 
am an enthusiast on the subject, and I take 
much pleasure always in sounding its 


muss and real hard work. Having used | fresh, ripe strawberries. 
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Hints to Housekeepers. 
New beets make a delicious salad. Boll the 
praises, as well as those of my collection Of | peets and when cold cut into dice. Serve with & 
canned fruits, which are delicious in flavor, | tartar sauce, which is simply mayonnaise into 


covered with a rich syrup which is clear as | which -~ sage wg oe bor peng — 
—What | onion, a littie min = 
ory il a mi cucumber pickle, both finely chopped. A littie 





left-over stock at wonderfully iow prices. This 
does not mean that their beautiful things sell for 
asong; the material tn them is often expensive 
enough to warrant their being taken to places 
and remodeled. But they are sold for little more 
than the cost of the material, and one is able to 
buy an imported garment or hat for the price of a 
domestic article, which has, perhaps, been dupli- 
cated dozens of times, and in all colors and mate- 





erick Myers, we find him saying: 









Once upon a time .. 


A man—for an hour—o,); 
up with cramps, took. Goubled 


Painkil\ey 


(PERRY Davis’.) 


was cured—immediately i 
friends being told, said ap, 7 
we've all used PAINKILLE): - 
for years, 
Moral. Don’t suffer. hour—keep P, 
kilier (Perry Davie’) in ee 
4 











“We are discovering,” says Mr, ° 
“for the first time in the world’s }, 
the symphony of Religions—the tr,,; 
religion must be the spirit’s subject, 
action to all the truths we know. «; 

‘ wise spirits’ must know that the rr 
nications from their world which hit 
had had somewhat the character of ins 
tions of genius, ought now to be base.; 
something of organized and definit« , 
vation,—something which would \. 
with the great structuré of Truth 
organized observation has already 
lished.” : 
Mr. Myers adds that “it is not w: 
are in reality the discoverers here. 
experiments which are being made ar 
the work of earthly skill. A}! that we 
can contribute to the new result is a:, i 
tude of patience, attention, Care; an ho 

readiness to receive and weigh what... Z 
may be given linto our keeping by in: ‘ 
gences beyond our own. Experimen | 
say, there are, probably experiments «; 
complexity and difficulty which surpass : i 
imagination; but they are made from the 
other side of the gulf, by the efforts a 
spirits who discern pathways and possi- 
bilities which for us are impenetrab| y dark 7 
We should not be going beyond the truth if z 
we described our sensitives as merely: the 
instruments, our researches as merei; the 
registrars, of a movement which we neith« 
ae nor can in any degree compre- 
The conditions for entering into this con- 
dition of receptivity to the higher Spiritual 
world is that of living in love and peace: ty 
be “full of love to every creature: to he 
frightened at nothing; to be sure that al! 
things will turn to good,’’ and “inot to mind 
pain, because it is our Father’s will.” ‘[},o 
condition is in that unfailing conviction 
that nothing can part us from God, and that 
in Him, alone, do we live and move and ; 
have our beings. z 
Paris, France. i 

















God bends out from the deep, and says: 
** I give thee the great gift of life; 
Wast thou not called in many ways? 
Are not my earth and heaven at strife? 
I gave thee of My seed to sow, 
Bringest thou Me My hundredfold? ~ 
Can I look up with face aglow, 
And answer: “ Father, here is gold?” 
—James Russell Lowell. 





The winds from many a cloudy mane, 
Shake off the sweat of gathering rain, 

And whicker with delight. 
No slope of pa3ture land they need 
Whereupon to rest, cr drink, or feed— 
Their life the rapture of the speed, 

The frenzy of the flight. 

—John B. Tabb, in Harper's. 


Who follows where the Master’s steps have trod, 
To him it shall be given 
To quaff unstinted from the love of God 
And breathe the air of heaven. 
For this the law: to all who scatter seed 
With liberal hand in spring, 
There is throughout the universe decreed 
A tenfold harvesting. 
—L. M. Montgomery, in Christian Advocate 


Haste not! rest not! calmly wait; 
Meekly bear the storms of fate! 
Duty be thy polar guide; 

Do the right whate’er betide! 
Haste not! rest not! conflicts past, 
God shall crown thy work at last. 

. — Goethe. 
Build as thou wilt, and as thy light is given; 
Then, if at last the airy structure fall, 
Dissoive, and vanish, take thyself no shame— 
They fail, and they alone, who have not striven 
—Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 


We are too heedless of the little things 

Done for our comfort by our own each day; 
Too thoughtless of the cheek our lips might kiss 
The grateful word—so short a word to say! 
We notice not the tired feet hurrying 

On our small errands; fail to heed the meck 
Words of reproof, nor sicken with the thought 
That at our blunders less kind lips might speak 
God trains his angels in our simple homes, 
While we search skyward for the radiant wins> 
And heaven’s light plays about the patient sou!s 
Who at our hearthstones daily toil and sing 
How often we forget, till dear tired hands 

And tender, watchful eyes 

Weary of waiting for our tardy thanks. 

Slip into Paradise. —Kate Whiting Pate). 
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Popular Science. 


—Seeds of the eastor-oil plant are surp!'> 
ingly common in Egyptian tombs. Profess«'! 
Larit, a recent French investigator, finds | 
some seeds from Thebes must be at least ¢! 
thousand years old, and from an ancient paps 
concludes that the oil was used for muc! 
same purposes as now. 

—Of the slugs, or lung-breathing snails \ 





religious manifestation. Psychic research | too smallor internal shells or none at all, «' 
is aiming to demonstrate this truth; one thousand species and five hundred varie! 


have been described. Most of these have ! 
brought together by Walter E. Collinge 
English collector, who shows specimens ra:'. 


in size from that of a grain of wheat to 4 le 
of several inches, and in coloring from dull, 1 


sive tints to the gorgeous hues of the but! 
the integral factor. The law of telepathy | an siugs lay eggs, the numbers varying fro" 


indicates the spiritual environment in | to a hundred or more and the sizes from that 
which, even now and here, we are dwelling. | pin-point to that of a sparrow’segg. A bea 
Death is merely the gate opening to a more | and very rare South African species is a veri! 
spiritual degree; simply the entering on a | tiger among its kind, preying savagely on 0": 
larger and richer life. In the great work | %!¥ss and on insects, and several other si" 
on “Human Personality,” by Mr. Fred-| *" carnivorous and friends of gardeners. 


—In his important experiments upe! 


resistance of road vehicles to traction, Prof 
“If we once admit discarnate spirits, as | Hele-shaw measures the pull upon a single 


actors in human affairs, we must expect | drawn bebind a motor car. A castor {rai 


the existence of discarnate spirits as inert 


them to act in some ways with greater scope | feet long is arranged for receiving any wie: 
and freedom than is possible to the incar-| be tested, with weights for giving any (>! 
nate spirits which we already know.” Mr. | !0ad, and the pull exerted upon the wh 


Myers adds: “*We cannot simply admit transmitted by a system of levers toa hydri 
plunger, which through the compression ©! 

“ closed water, moves the pen of the record!!- 
= Resor f gar pam wemust expect paratus. This apparatus, carefully moun'+:: 
ve with them as agents on their | ayoia vibration, includes a dum carry! 


own account—agents in unexpected ways, | paper band 8} inches wide, with a pen ne! 


cerned with us at all, the part 


one” He continues: ‘The dwellers on 


and with novel capacities, If they are con- | edge of the paper that registers the tr 
which they | effort in pounds, and a pen upon the othe! 
will play is not likely to be a subordinate | that records the speed in iles through the | 
lutions of the wheels of the car. The tests © 


eart! : far have shown that the pull is fairly pi'i:" 
pwr h, themselves spirits, are an ob- tional to tlie load, but with pneumatic whee! 


ject of love and care to spirits higher than @ macadam sity wa 
' road the increase with velocit; 
they, and these must surely know that they slight, while it was rapid with iron-shod wi" 


can give us no more precious boon than | running over paving stones. 


to instruct us in the knowledge of our 
that our existence is a coemic and not merely 


true place in the universe,—the assurance | di Mcult toimagine. A man of thirty, blind {\:'" 
birth, has been successfully operated on 1n (""~ 

w, and on being told to look his ears direc’ 

peeve Ee ne nee ewely him to the souree of the sound, when his rec®!!"" 
rporeal phenomenon.” There can be n0 | tion of what he had felt upon himself showed!) 


—tThe sensation of seeing for the first tim: 


question bu: that all scientific advance on | that he must be looking upon a mouth and a fare 
this side is answered and encouraged and | —those of the surgeon. The first sight of ye! 





stimuiated by the recognition and aid from | made him feel very sick, but red gave |" 





the other side of death. 


pleasure. 
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ADWAY' 


READY RELIEF 
FOR PAIN 


DYSENTERY, DIARRHOEA, 
CHOLERA MORBUS. 


\ half to a teaspoonful of Radway’s Ready Relief 


. abalf tumbler of water repeated as often as 
dtscharges continue, and a flannel saturated 
. th Ready Relief placed over the 3 and 


bowels, will afford immediate relief and soon 
effect a cure. 


Radway’s Ready Relief taken in water will, in 
a few minutes, cure Cramps, Spasms, Sour Stom- 
tacks, Nervoumeas, Shaselesmanet, hk elec 

A ousness, Sleeplessne - 
ache, Flatulency and all internal 8. 


There is not a remedial agent in the world that will cure fever and ague and all other malarious 
» ous and other fevers, aided by RADWAY’S PILLS, so quickly as RADWAY’S READY RE- 


i EF. Sold by druggists. 


RADWAY & CoO., SS ELM ST.N.Y. 








Poetry. 


TO THE WEST WIND. 

iyine Apostle of the Summer, blow; 

he rose is waiting thee, and in the grass 

hy purple lovers long for thee to pass 

\nd thine old rapture, at their presence, show; 
ee thee, coming o’er the hilltops, slow, 

.s listening to the oriole’s morning mass, 

.or yet hast whispered to the vales, alas, 

+e forest secrets that tiey fain would know;— 
‘taunt sylvan dells, and, from the exiles there, 
cong the wild odors on thy swiftening way,’ 
ad into reckless, golden riot, bear 
he calm, unwavering sunshine of the day; 
‘hou, who hast power to kiss the Summer fair, 
Prcve Sorcerer, and kiss one that will stay. 

Mrs. WHITON-STONE. 


A WEDDING GUtFT. 
This is thy wedding day, my gentle friend, 
And though I try, 
With gold to buy 
‘A worthy gift for thee, my friend, 
I’m puzzled quite, 
And fain would write 
‘And ask, what shall it be, my friend? 
For duplicates so awkward are; 
And cousins, aunt and ma and pa, 
Have surely chosen gifts that are 
Designed for use or ornament, 
For service in Life’s tournament; 
And truly, my head’s in a whirl 
To choose thy wedding gift, dear girl. 
So, if a hint you'll kindly give 
Where you will settle down and live, 
l’lt buy a house with lots of land, 
And deed it you—in Wonder Land. 
Cleveland, O. EpGAR LEE. 








~~ 
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MAN’S BEST FRIEND. 


He was strong and trim and a good-sized cur, 
_A giant of dogs; with soft silk fur, 

Poised head of an intellectual size, 

And two straight, lumimous hero-eyes. 

‘A tail whose gestures were eloquence; 

A bark with a germ of commonsense. 

‘And this dog looked, upon the whole, 

‘As if he had gathered some crumbs of soul 
That fell from the feast God spread for man— 
Looked like a tine of the human plan. 


There went with his strong, well-balanced stride 
A dignity oft to man denied. 

4od’s humblest brutes, where’er we turn, 

Are full of lessons for man to learn. 

That night that he crouched by the yielding door, 
And two grim murderous thieves, or more, 

Had bribed the locks with their hooks of steel, 
He fought with more than a henehman’s zeal; 
For sleeping loved ones’ treasures and life, 

fle conquered rogue and bullet and knife. 


He saw distress with a quick, sure eye, 
And heard the half-choked drowning cry; 
A living lifeboat, soon he bore 

‘A balf-drowned man to the welcome shore. 
‘And when the wife of the rescued one 
‘Wept him her love for the great deed done, 
And fondled him in a warm embrace, 

He talked with his fondest, kind old face, 
And said; “I have shown you nothing new; 
It is what we live for and love to do. 

1n lake or river, or sea or bay, 

My race are rescuers every day; 

In the snowy gulfs ’mid hills above 

My race brings life to therace we love.” 


The soul of the humble brute has fled, 

The grand old dog lies still and dead. 

Oh, manlike brain and godlike heart! 

You were made to carry a noble part. 

You did, old dog, the best you knew, 

And that is better than most men do; 

And if ever I get to the great, just place, 

{ shall look for your honest, kind old face. 
—Will Carleton, in Everywhere. 


at 


THE BLUEBIRD. 

Some time in heaven sojourned this bird, 
And there the chant of the seraphs heard; 
(ne note of the theme it repeateth still— 
“Cherish, cherish, oh! cherish ’—till 
Quivers the song swept blue above; 

And earth, lying dreamily under, 

Thrills with delight and wonder— 

“ Cherish Love.” 


Therefore the bloom to the apple bough, 
The flower to the wood knoll springeth now, 
And leaf mist gathers in copse and glen. 
“ Cherish, cherish, oh! cherish,” again 
The flute voice calls from the blue above. 
How shall I dare gainsay it? 
What should I do but obey it? 
“ Cherish Love.” 


Not now can the seed be pent underground, 
The bud in its winter sheath be bound, 
Nor the spirit in me be chained and dark. 
~ Cherish, cherish, oh! cherish ’—hark 
To the seraph taught in the blue above! 

But if the song should not reach thee, 

Who shall it be that will teach thee 

“ Cherish Love "? 
—Edith M. Thomas. 
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WHAT HAVE WE DONE TODAY? 


\\* shall do so much in the years to come, 
But what have we done today? 

‘Ve shall give out gold in a princely sum, 
But what did we give today? 

\ve shall lift the heart and diy the tear, 

Ve shall plant a hope in the place of fear, 

‘ye shall speak the words of love and cheer; 
“ut what did we speak today? 





‘© shall be so kind in the after while, 
ut what have we been today? 

‘\e shall bring to each lonely life a smile, 
ut what have we brought today? 

‘ ¢ shall give to truth a grander birth, 

1d to steadfast faith a deeper worth, 

‘ve Shall feed the hungry souls of earth; 
‘ut whom have we fed today? 


‘e shall reap such joys in the by and by, 
‘ut what have we sown today? 
‘)- shall build us mansions in the sky, 
; ‘ut what have we built today? 
‘|: sweet in idle dreams to bask, 
.\ here and now do we our task? 
- », this is the thing our souls must ask, 
' What have we done today?” 
~-. “on Waterman, in Christian Endeavor World. 








Cie lofty white eliffs (Latin: albus, white) on the 
‘Lorn coast of Britain. Others trace the word 
too Celtic alb, alp, high. In the fabulous his- 
‘o's England it is related that the first inhab- 
‘ta. were subdued by Albion, a giant and a son 
°“! \ptune, who called the island after bis own 
_ - and ruled it forty-four years. Another 
ge ‘derives the name from a certain Albina, 
a "lest Of fifty daughters of “a strange Dio- 
ti... : King of Syria.” Milton characterizes 
: “tg “tories as “ too absurd and too unconscion- 
dle oss” for credence, but heremarks: ‘Sure 
. «), we know that Britain has been anciently 

"ued Albion, both by the Greeks and Romans.’ 
— Se humble for the past, trust Him for the 
> Think of thy former backslidings and 

“mble; think of His promised grace and take 
“Courave.—J. RR. MeDuft. 








Miscellaneous, 


What He Knew About Girls. 


“* There’s a girl over there that I keep meeting 
constantly, and yet she never deigns to give me 
ae than a nod or perhaps a commonplace or 

wo. 

Ned Black’s manner as he turned toward his 
companion was distinctly aggrieved. Then as 
his gaze fell upon a stranger instead of his 
familiar friend, he exclaimed: “Oh, I say, I 
thought you were Graham, you know.” 

It was at an afternoon reception, and the two 
men lounged at either side of a wide doorway. 

The man addressed, without shifting his gaze 
from the jostling crowd before them, answered 





‘|-easily: ‘“‘Graham’s been gone about five minutes 


What girl do you mean? The pretty one in 
white, talking to old Miss Fitznob? Why, she’s 
not particularly difficult—at least she hasn’t that 
reputation, like this Miss Maynwaring. Perhaps 
you don’t take the right tactics. Popular girls 
like that have to be managed. You ought to 
make her understand that ‘there are others.’ 
I suppose you seek her out and say all the usua 
pretty things that she takes as a matter of 
course. So doallthe other fellows, and so she 
doesn’t distinguish you from the crowd. Now, 
my advice—but perhaps I’m boring you, and, 
after all, [ suppose it isn’t worth while.” 

“Not atall,” broke in Ned. ‘I am very nruch 
interested; I really admire that girl. Go ahead 
and tell me your scheme.”’ 

“* Well, then, you ought to do exactly the oppo- 
site thing, apparently come across her by 
chance; then pause a few minutes as a matter of 
duty. Don’t seem particularly interested at first. 
but gradually lead the conversation round to 
some other girl, and then wax eloquent. See, 
now is your chance, she’s all alone for a moment 
Go ahead, old man, and try my plan; it will at 

east succeed in fixing her attention.” 

“ Oh, I say,” muttered Ned, a little dazed by 
his rapid arrangement. ‘I wish I could, you 

know. 1 see the idea is good, but 1’m afraid I 
can’t follow it out, though—” 

“* Nonsense, all you want is confidence. Faint 
heart, remember. Go ahead. Good luck to 
you,” and with a scarcely perceptible shove the 
older man started his companion on his way, 
shrugged his shoulders and murmured: “ Well, 
l’ve got him off my hand-. Thinks he’s hurt, 
but he’s only piqued. Wonder where Miss Mayn- 
waring is. When agirlis really difficult there’s 
some zest to the chase.” 

Meantime Ned jostled through the crowd and 
passed by the girl ia white with a well-simulated 
start of surprise. 

“ Oh, good afternoon, Miss Edgerton,” he ex- 
claimed in a slightly forced manner. “‘ Rather a 
crush here, isn't there? ”’ 

* How do youdo, Mr. er —Black. Yes, indeed, 
and it’s insufferably warm,” she responded iu- 
differently. 

*Can’t I get you an ice, or something,” this 
rather perfunctorily. 

“ Thank you, no, I’ve tried that twice already. 
If there were only some cool place where one 
might go. Auntie isn’t coming for me for another 
half hour.” 

“Oh, I have it,” said Ned, affably. ‘“ I know 
aplace. Miss Blake and I discovered it the night 
Mrs. Noyes gave that little dance, last fall. You 
were here, of course,” he asked, as if he couldn’t 
quite trust his memory... 

“ Yes; that is, I think so. Small dances are so 
much alike it is hard todistinguish them near the 
end of the season.” 

“Here we are.” Then as the girl drew a deep 

reath of relief, he hurried on, “I really shouldn’t 
claim the credit you know; it’s all due to Miss 
Blake. Mighty nice girl, Miss Blake.” 

“‘Yes,isn’t shea dear! All Southerners have 
such pretty manners.” 

“ Haven’t they?” he assented heartily. ‘I 
knew another charming girl of that same name. 
Any relation? I never heard, but it’s possibie. 
A great many of those nice Southern families 
are connected. ‘This other Miss Blake was 
the sister of my college chum, and after gradu- 
ation I spent a couple of months with him in 
Atlanta. I saw a good deal of her, and of course 
fell in love with her. Fact is, I proposed, but she 
wouldn’t have me.” 

Miss Edgerton almost gasped. Was it possible 
that she, the acknowledged belle of two seasons, 
was hearing the charms of some other beauty 
discussed? All the coquetry that she had found 
it needless to use was aroused, and she looked «t 
her companion with an air of awakened interest. 

“Dear me! Sha didn’t show very good judg- 
ment, did she?” 

The question was accompanied by a little up- 
ward lift of her eyelids, and Black hastened to 
reply with an air of strict impartiality: 

“Oh, you’re a little hard on her, I think. You 
see, I wasn’t such a finished product then.” There 
was the slightest emphasis on the then, and his 
challenging smile, directed straight at her eyes 
aroused an answering gleam In their blue depths.’ 

“It would be only fair to give her another 
chance, I should think,” she questioned solici- 
tously. ‘It’s rather difficult to judge of things in 
the er—raw! ” 

The blue eyes, without a shade of ulterior 
meaning, gazed innocently into his for a minute, 
and then Ned burst into a laugh at his own ex- 
pense. 

Recovering himself, he replied impressively: 
“She forfeited that chance forever by marrying 
an Englighman within a year.” He paused re- 
flectively, then added as if in concession to her 
views, “ Perhaps her taste was not quite all I 
supposed it to be.” 

“Why, there’s Auntie! Have I been here a 
half an hour? You’ve been very entertaining 
Mr. Black. I haven’t been bored a minute.” 

“ Are you often bored?” 

“Oh, sometimes.” 

“ Perhaps I might succeed in amusing you 
again,” this tentatively. 

** Possibly! ? Then more encouragingly as they 
neared her aunt, “ You might try, I shall be at 
home next Thursday. Oh here you are, auntie, 
dear. Thank you, Mr. Black, good-by.” 

As Ned hurried down the stairs on his way out, 
he overtook his ehance acquaintance. ‘ You 
know a few things about girls, don’t you?” he 
smiled. 

“Well,” the other drawled,“ I know a few 
things about that girl. Then, in an explanatory 
tone, as Black’s manner indefinably stiffened, 
“you see, she is my only sister.” 

GENEVIEVE A. RYAN. 
Wanted, a Chicken. 

When Jim Hopkins and his wife moved to Oak 
Park from a crowded city neighborhood he 
thought he was as honest as the average run, and 
he would have indignantly repudiated the least 
reflection upon his morals. But certain events 
which came off soon after the suburban house- 
warmings have led him tosuspect that there is 
something the matter with him, and he has lately 
begun to wonder what he would do if he should 
find a pocketbook with $500 in it belonging to 
somebody else. 

It was all on account of chickens that Mr. Hop- 
kins got this sudden jolt to his personal opinien 
of himself. Inthe city, where Mr. Hopkins and 
his wife have spent their few months of married 
life, chickens were unknown, save as stiff and 
clammy corpses upon the butcher’s counter. Mr 

Hopkins had been accustomed so long to asso- 
ciating the idea of chickens with the pale and 








] 


| underfed specimens hung up on hooks in the 


‘ utcher shop which evidently had been chased to 
an early death and killed with a club, that he had 
alm: st forgotten what a chicken looked like in 
full dress, decked out with feathers and an uppe- 
tite. But when he opened the nice little cottage 
in Oak Park a tortnight ago and started in to live 
in earnest he discovered that the people next 
door kept chickens. 

Lust Sunday morning when Mr. Hopkins went 
out on the back porch to enjoy his first good rest 
in what he calls “the country” he spied a fat 
and enticing looking pullet pecking around near 
the bottom step. Now, Mr. Hopkins insists that 
the mere sight of the chicken at first did not 
excite his cupidity and that his action in going 
into the kitchen and getting a plece of bread to 
feed the hen was inspired merely by kindness and 
the novel experience of watching the chicken eat. 
But after he had been scattering crumbs on the 
steps and around the yard for some time and the 
hen eagerly gobbled them up, Mr. Hopkins was 
seized with an unholy iaea. It was inspired by a 
sudden appetite for chicken-pie and the kiowl- 
edge that beyond question Mrs. Hopkins did’ not 
have the carcass of a chicken in the larder. 

In pursuance of his idea Mr. Hopkins began 
Strewing a little trail of crumbs upon the steps, 
backing stealthily toward the kitchen door as he 
did so. The unsuspecting hen came up, step by 
step, closer and closer to its doom, Mrs. Hop- 
kins, glancing out to see what was keeping the 
head of the house so quiet, was amazed at the 
spectacle. Ate 

“Jim, what on earth are you doing?” she 
asked. 

“ S—s—sh! ” said her husband. “ I’ll have her 
in a minute. Go’way from the door.” 

“Are you trying to get that chicken into my 
clean kitchen?” demanded Mrs. Hopkins. 
“Sure,” said her provider, scattering the 
crumbs industriously. “Just stand behind the 
door and slam it quick when the hen comes in.” 
‘What in the world do you want it for?” 
asked the astonished housewife. 

“Why, I want to hear it play the piano,” re- 
torted her husband. ‘“ What does anybody want 
a chicken for on Sunday? ” 

** But, Jim,” persisted Mrs. Hopkins, “ you 
surely wouldn’t try to keepit? Maybe the people 
that own it are watching you.” 

“Back away,” said Jim, who never took his 
eyes off the prospective chicken pie. “ Just let 
me do this, will you?” He tossed out afew 
more crumbs with a dexterous hand, laid the 
trail clear into the kitchen and took his stand 
behind the door. 

The hen came on warily, cocked her head 
when she reached the threshold and looked 
cautiously into the kitchen. But the luncheon 
spread by the prodigal hand of Mr. Hopkins was 
too bounteous to be foregone for nameless fears, 
and the pullet finally hopped into the kitchen 
and kept working away at the breadcrumbs. 
Mr. Hopkins cautiously closed the kitchen door 
and the quarry was trapped. But the battle was 
only half over. As soon us the false friend 
approached the hen and attempted to seize her, 
she made a straight set for the window-sash and 
fluttered madly against the glass, uttering clarion 
calls tor help to the remainder of the chicken 
colony in the yard next door. 

“Jim!” yelled Mrs. Hopkins above the din, 
“let her out! The neighbors will hear it and 
what will they think of us?” 

“TI don’t like to let her go now, after all this 
trouble,” said Mr. Hopkins, making a wild grab 
for the chicken’s leg as she scuttled under the 
Stove, “ and, besides, chicken issodear. Catch 
her, can’t you?”’ ' 

He made another ineffectual dash at the terri- 
fledhen. Around the kitchen went the wildly 
squawking fowl, and after her went Mr. and Mrs. 
Hopkins into ‘the coal scuttle, into the pantry, 
under the table and over the sink, until finally 
Mrs. Hopkins fell upon the luckless chicken and 
smothered it under her skirts. By some marvel- 
ous luck she managed to get hold of the bird by 
the neck when Mr. Hopkins straightened her 
out, and thus she shut off the riot call the hen 
had been turning in. Mr. Hopkins took the 
chicken and held it between his knees. 

“ What’ll we do with it?” he asked ruefully. 
Now that the prize was won he was a bit afraid 
to keep it. 

“Oh, Jim, I wouldn’t dare keep it,” said Mrs 
Hopkins. ‘Those people next door know how 
many chickens they have, and they would miss it. 
Then they’d suspect us right away, because they 
may have seen you feeding it.” 

“I don’t like to let it go,” said Mr. Hopkins. 
“It would make bully soup, wouldn’t it? ” 

“Yes, put you mustn’t steal the chicken, Jim. 
How would we feel if they ever found it out?” 

“ Well, you hold it for a minute, said Mr. Hop- 
kins at length, with a heavy sigh as though a 
mortgage was being foreclosed on him, *‘ while I 
go out and see if anybody is looking.” 

He carefully passed the hen to his wife, and 
while it was continuing its querulous remarks 
about its surroundings he went out and gazed 
around awhile, pretending to sweep the yard and 
keeping a sharp watch on the neighboring 
windows. But the coast was clear, and finally 
he signaled to his wife to release the prisoner. 
The door was opened and the chicken sprang 
into the yard and began stretching its neck to 
straighten out the kinks Mrs. Hopkins had put in 
it. 

Hopkins still shudders whenever he thinks how 
near he came to stealing that chicken.—N. Y. 
Times. 


Douth’s Department. 


THE BAREFOOT BOY. 

The barefoot boy is coming, and right now he 

has the blues, 

Because his cautious mother will not let him 
shed his shoes. 

He’s anxious for the freedom of the barefoot boy 
at dawn, 

Who does not have to bother with the footwear 
girls put on. 

He wants to wade in water every morning when 

he goes 

To school with other youngsters, and get mud be- 

tween his toes. 


The barefc ot boy is coming, and, ere long, he will 

be here, 

With feet as tough and dirty as they could be 

made, I fear. 

He’ll have stone bruises on them and will oft be 

walking lame, 

And yet you may be certain he’ll be happy just 

the same. 

He’ll stub a toe quite often, yet alittle thing 
like that 

Won't fease him for a minute! He’ll be Johnny 
at the bat! 

The barefoot boy is coming, and if you were once 











a boy : 
You know that when we see him we will find him 
fullof joy; 

He will not mind the bruises! fas not every 
youngster paid— 

In injured feet—full value for the chance he got 
to wade? 

He will not mind mosquitoes, nor for briar 
scratches care; 

And he will sneer at stockings—when his sun- 
burned feet are bare! 

—J.C. Stewart, in St. Joseph’s Gazette. 





That Baby Elephant. 


Hattie, Keeper Snyder’s little thirteen-year-old 
daughter, for whom the new elephant in Central 
Park is named, is great friends with the four- 
year-old stranger from Ceylon. 

The very first day after the arrival of the ele 
phant the little girl walked fearlessly into its 
stall and handed it one of the three loaves of 
graham bread that form its evening meal.’ The 
elephant seemed to like ber at once, and since 
then Hattie comes over to the menagerie almost 
every day after school, and her namesake shows 
unm stakable signs of joy as soon as she catches 
‘sight of her chum. ; 
Elephants are nearly always fond of children 
and gentle in their movements with them, but 
Keeper Snyder says this newcomer, Hattie, is a 
particularly pleasant-tempered animal. Vicious 
elephants show the whites of their eyes, the 
keeper says, but the dusky skin wrinkles close 
about the thick lids of Hattie’s eyes in what Mr. 
Snyder calls a very “ amtable ” fashion. 

It is a pretty sight to see Hattie, the little girl; 
Hattie, the elephant; Billy, the small Dorset 
lamb, whose mother died when he was only a 
few days old, and whom Keeper Snyder raised 
on the bottle, with the two terriers kept as rat- 
tersfor the elephants’ cages, all playing together 





in the big square room thatis now the home of 


the elephant, who, only a month or two ago, 
had whole jungles to roam through. 

Hattle is so gentle and so little disposed to 
“ play hookey ” that a rope is all that is needed 
to keep her where she belongs. Very likely if 
she tried hard enough she could break or slip out 
of this, for it has proved too slight for the 
strength of other elephants, and with them great 
chains have been substituted. It looks, too, as 
if the single oeam that is placed breast high 
across the back door of the elephants’ houses, 
the doorway looking out into the yard leading to 
the feed house, would be easy enough for either 
Hatue or big Jewel, her next-door neighbor, to 
stoop under, but, strange to say, elephants never 
stoop under or climb over things. If anything 
getsin their way they batter it down with the 
weight of their great bodies, or go around it. 

Hattie, the elephant, is very fond of both the 
lamb and the dogs. She seems to know that the 
latter are her friends, and indeed were it not for 
the little fox terrier, Daisy, and the black and tan, 
Gyp, both Hattie and Jewel would be very 
wretched elephants because of the mice and rats 
that swarm their cages. These pests gnaw the 
feet of the biganimals during the night, the 
sleeping elephant never knowing what they are 


It takes a long time for such a wound to heal, 
and there is good reason for an elephant to be 
afraid of amouse. Though it would seem easy 
for such a big animal to crush the tiny one with a 
single stamp of its foot, the elephant’s move- 
ments are necessarily slow, and there is no rec- 
ord of such a thing ever having been accom- 
plished. The most that even a great tree 
smasher and man killer can do when a mouse 
comes in sight is to run or squeal with terror. - 
Six loaves of bread a day, three in the morn- 
ing and three at night, with a bale or two of hay, 
some fresh-cut grass and two meals of bran por- 
ridge a week, form Hattie’s bill of fare. Though 
she weighs haifa ton and is something like five 
feet high, Hattie’s mouth is still too small to 
manage a whole loaf of bread at once. So when 
one is handed to her, she tosses her long trunk 
back out of the way over her head and takes the 
crusty, chunky thing daintily in her fat, flabby, 
pink lips. Then she lays it carefully on the floor, 
where, with the help of her huge feet and her 
nimble trunk, she breaks it into pieces small 
enough to suit her taste. Hattie does not like 
peppermint candy or gingerbread, but peanut 
brittle is her delight. One would think she had 
lived on it in jungle land, to see the way she 
swallowed the first hit offered her and trumpeted 
for more. She is fond of sugar, too,.and feels 
gently about the pockets in her godmother’s 
frock for the little bulge with many sharp corners 
that she has learned to know means sugar for 
Hattie is only four years old, just the* right 
age to begin taking lessons in tricks which 
Keeper Snyder is going to teach her. Some of 
Hattie’s ancestors are said to have lived for 
nearly one bundred and fifty years; so, if she 
learns as quickly as her keeper thinks she will 
and lives as long as her progenitors, there is a 
great deal of pleasure ahead for generations of 
New Yorkers who will year after year visit 
Central Park. The first thing that Hattie will be 
taught is to lie down ana pretend to go to sleep; 
then she will learn to ring the dinner bell and 
kneel down and say her prayers and dance in time 
with waltz music. Keeper Snyder, who will 
give her lessons in all these things, thinks that: 
she will be very easy to teach. as she has already 
shown signs of unusual intelligence. Girl ele- 
phants, as a rule, he says, are rather stupid. 
Most of the circus elephants are males, but the 
trouble with them is that as soon as they grow 
up they are very apt to be vicious and almost 
impossible to manage. 

During the hot weather a week “or two ago 
Hattie amused herself by using her trunk asa 
hose and spraying the water given her to drink 
all over her wrinkled gray skin. When the flies 
bother her, too (for flies begin to vome around 
the menagerie cages long before they make them- 
selves known in city houses), she has invented a 
scheme of tossing hay ail over her head and ears 
that completely protects her from their annoy- 
ance. Hattie, with two condors, two antelopes 
an African tigress and other animals, was se- 
cured in exchange for the baby hippopotamus 
Lotus, who could never, under any circum- 
stances, have been taught to do any “ stunts,’ 
the only thing it knew being to eat all it could 
hold twice a day and lie in the water and sleep 


between times. Because baby “ hippos” are so 
rare, however, it was wortia great many thou- 


sand dollars,and something like an arkful of 
animals w s sent to Central Park by Hagenbeck 
as the price of it.—N. Y. Tribune. 


** Killed the Kid.°’ 


The Sunday-school lesson for the day was 
«“ Joseph Sold into Egvpt,” and the teacher of 
theinfant class asked a bright little boy to tell 
the lesson story. . 

He went on with it all right until he said, “ His 
brothers murdered a little child and dipped 
Joseph’s coat in the blood.” 

* What!” gasped the teacher. 

‘* That’s what my lesson paper said,” persisted 
the boy. 

“So did mine.” ‘‘ And mine,” added one child 
after another. 

“Let me see it,” said the teacher, and the 
children passed up a regular shower of little pink 
lesson papers. 

“There, see!” said the boy. ‘ They killed a 
kid and dipped the coat in the blood.” 

This actually happened in northern New Eng- 
land, where the children are not familiar with 
goats.—Exchange. 


Historical. 


—Swords and rapiers were worn so long in 
England that government interfered and passed 
a sumptuary law to limit the length of these 
weapons to three feet, together with one for the 
curtailment of ruffs. 
—Of the last Duke and Margrave of Anspach, 
a nephew of Frederick the Great, it is related 
that, being seated one day at the window of his 
palace with his infamous English favorite, Lady 
Craven, the latter. catching sight of a chimney 
sweep at work on the roof of a lofty house nearby, 
remarked that it would be amusing to see the 
man fall, whereupon the duke sent for a musket 
and, taking asteady aim at the sweep, fired. The 
man rolled off the roof onto the cobblestones 
below, a corpse, the curiosity of Lady Craven 
being thus satisfied. And when the duke, after- 
ward driving out with her, was besought by the 
man’s widow with her two little children for 
assistance on the ground that her husband had 
been their only support and that his death had 
left them destitute, the duke, who died in Lon- 
don in the early part of last century, ordered five 
florins, that is to say, about $2, to be given to her 
on the explicit understanding that it was an act 
of royal charity on his part, and not by way of 
compensation for the loss of her husband, as he, 
the duke, had a right to do what he wished with 
his people. 
—Among the exhibits of the Postoffice De- 
partment at the St. Louis Exposition will bea 
quaint wooden chart formerly used in the post. 
office at Manila during Spanish occupation. 
This chart was hung on the wall of the building, 
and the names of those who had letters or news- 
papers were written and exposed tothe public 
on slips of paper which fitted into notches upon 
its surface. When a Filipino saw his name on 
the chart he inquired at the window for his 
letters. If he did not find his name there was 
no use in bothering the delivery clerk. Similar 
arrangements are found in many of the towns 
and smaller cities in Spain and in some: parts of 
South America. 
—A discovery’ of considerable interest to 
British antiquaries has been made in the River 
Tyne. The Commissioners’ divers, working near 
the Swing Bridge at Newcastle, found a Roman 
altar in the river bed.! The altar ts about four 
feet in height and in good preservation. On the 
front of it, in a moulded panel, is a representa- 
tion of an anchor, and the dedication reads: 
* Qciano Leg. VI. VI. P. F.”. The translation of 
this, R. Oliver Heslop, of the Newcastle Socie- 
ties of Antiquaries, tells us, is: ‘‘ To Ocean {the 
Sixth Legion of the Victorious Pious Faithful 
{dedicate this}.” The altar is evidently one of 
two which were probably in the same place of 
devotions, for a counterpart of it, found some 
years ago in this locality, was dedicated to Nep- 
tune, and bore in a panel the trident and en- 
twined dolphin of the deity. 

——The Olympi¢ course in ancient Greece was 

















divided into two parts—the stadium and the hip- 


about until the sharp little teeth reach the quick. | 


podromus, the former of which was an elevated 

open causeway, six hundred feet long, being 
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misdeeds, but each hasin himself a fountain of 
incalculable spontaneity, and lies all open to the 
inundation of the moral forces of humanity and 
the benignant spirit of the world.—J. W. Chad- 
wick. 





Curious Facts. 


~The mean height of land above sea level, 
according to the most scientific geographers, is 
2250 feet. The mean depth of the ocean is 12,480 
feet. Only two per cent. of the sea (oceans in 
getieral) is included inside a depth of five hun- 
drei fathoms; while seventy-seven per cent. lies 
between five hundred and three thousand fath- 





| Oms. If the lend were filled into the hollows of 


the seas, water weuld roll over the earth’s crust 
to a nuiform depth oftwo miles. 

——The United States Patent Office issues one- 
third of the whole number of patents issued in 
the world, or nearly asmany as France, Germany 
and Great Britain combined, and four and a half 
times as many as Germany, the only one of 
our near competitors which makes novelty re- 
searches before granting patents. 

——At least seven-tenths of the population of 
the globe never eat fish meat. In India, China, 
Japan and adjacent countries there are about 
four hundred million people—strong, active, 
healthy, long-lived—who eat no flesh meat. In 
Europe are the peasants of Russia, the Corsican 
farmers, the Scotch highlanders and other vege- 
tarian peoples, well developed physically and 
capable of great endurance. 

——The American Museum of Natural History 
in New York has just come into possession of 
what is believed to be the largest whale ever 
exhibited on land. It is a female finback, 68} 
feet in length. Its body, in life, was thirty feet 
in circumference. It is estimated that at least 
fifty men could be enclosed within the interior of 
this gigantic. animal. The full-grown right 
whale, which is the species usually hunted for 
Its blubber and whalebone, averages from forty- 
five to fifty feet only in length. ‘The whale 
whose skeleton is to adorn the museum was 
washed ashore dead near Forked river, New 
Jersey, last November. Scientific theory avers 
that the ancestors of the whales were terrestrial 
or land mammals, which gradually became 
aquatic in their way of living. 

—An idea of the growth of the tobacco habit 
maybe had from the development of the busi- 
ness of the French tobacco monopoly. The 
government monopoly was established in 1810 
and in that year the receipts were $4,625,000. 
Last year the receipts were $84 000,000. 
—-Sunday island,in the Pacific, is really the 
tallest mountain iv the world. It rises two 
thousand feet out of five miles of water. and is 
thus nearly thirty thousand feet from base to 
summit. 

——The seed plantations around San Jose, 
Cal., are said to receive $3,000,000 a yeur from 
the sale of seed. The first experiment of the 
planters in this line was made less than a half 
dozen years ago. One onion patch now covers 
three thousand acres, with furrows almost two 
miles long. A single plot of sweet peas occupies 
eight hundred acres, a bed of yellow asters 210 
acres, a lettuce bed 2100 acres. There are within 
a radius of eighty miles around San Jose 14,500 
acres devoted to raising plants and flowers for 
their seed alone. 

—tThe earth contains an abundance of water, 
even in places Jike some of our great Western 
plateaus, where the surface is comparatively 
arid. The greatest depth at which underground 
water can exist is estimated to be about six miles. 
Below that, it is believed, the cavities and pores 
of the rock are completely closed. The amount 
of water in the earth’s crustis reckoned at nearly 
one-third of that contained in the oceans, so that 
it would cover the whole surface of the globe to 
a depth of from three thousand tv 3500 feet. The 
waters underground flow horizontally after sink- 
ing below the unsaturated zone of the rocks, but 
in the sands of the Dakota formation, which sup- 
ply remarkable artesian wells, the motion does 
not exceed one or two miles a year. The under- 
flow toward the sea beneath the great plains 
may sometimes take the form of broad streams 
or moving sheets of water. But the movement is 
excessively slow. 

——Two hundred and sixty-four out of every 
one thousand of the world’s population own 
King Edward VII. as their sovereign. Ninety 
are Russian, sixty-three French, sixty United 
States subjects and forty-nine German. 
——Wentworth Is the biggest house in York- 
shire—some say the biggest in England. There 
isa frontage of seven hundred feet,and great 
ranges of cellars, filled with huge casks of beer. 
The size of the place is so bewildering to new- 
comers that it is reported that packets of paper 
wafersare offered to guests with the idea that 
they should drop them as they go to their rooms, 
so as to find their way back again. 

——A curious failure of the gold used in British 
coinage has been brought to notice by Dr. T. K. 
Rose. This metalis an alloy of 91.6 per cent. of 
gold and 8.3 per cent. of copper, and itis made 
so brittle as to be unfit for use by the presence of 
m nute traces of such impurities as tellurium, 
lead, bismuth, etc., although considerably larger 
quantities of the same elements, except bismuth, 
do not affect the ductility of fine gold. The effect 
of the impurities is counteracted by adding 
copper oxidé. 


Gems of Thougbt. 


..-.We are continually closing the doors 
against the angels of opportunity, because they 
wear a garb that seems menacing or repellant to 
us.—Humilton Wright Mabie. 

...-A man 1s relieved and gay when he has put 
his heart into his work and done his best, but what 
he has said or done otherwise shall give him no 
peace —Emerson. 

..--The peace of God is not something that He 
puts into your hearts and that you must keep 
that it may keep you. Ifthe peace of God is to 
rule in my heart itis because the God of peace 
Himself is there.—Andrew Murray. 

...-A large heart with a little estate will do 
mucb with cheerfulness and little noise, while 
hearts glued to the poor riches they possess, or, 
rather, are possessed by, can scarcely part with 
anything till they be pulled from all.—Robert 
Leighton. 

...- Every heart that has beat strong and cheer- 
fully has left a hopeful impulse behind it in the 
world, and bettered the tradition of mankind.— 
R. L. Stevenson. 

..-- Would it not be better to leave tomorrow 
with God? That is what is troubling men; to- 
morrow’s temptations, tomorrow’s difficulties, to- 
morrow’s burdens, tomorrow’s duties. Martin 
Luther, in his autobiography, says: ‘“ I have one 
preacher that I love better than any other on earth; 
itis my little tame robin,who preaches to me daily. 
I put his crumbs upon my window-sill, especially 
at night. He hopson to the sill when he wants his 
supply, and takes as much as he desires to satisfy 
his need. From thence he always hops to a little 
tree close by, and lifts up his voice to Ged, and 
sings his carol of praise and gratitude, tucks his 
little head under his wing, and goes fast to sleep, 
and leaves tomorrow to look after itself. He is 
the best preacher that I have on earth.”—H. W. 
Webb-Peploe. 

...-I will govern my life and my thoughts as if 
the whole world were to see the one and read the 
other.—Seneca. 

_...God’s trials, nobly born, in obedience to 
His righteous will, are the paths to victorious 
triumph.—S. A. Brooke. ; 
..--Trust men and they will be true to you; 
treat them gently and they will show themselves 
great, though they make an exception in your 
favor to all rules of trade. 

..--Matthew, the publican, quitted the receipt 
of custom and threw in his lot with poverty. 
Doubtless his friends, the other men of business 
called it a blunder. ‘He has forfeited his 
living,” they said. Yes, he did forfeit his living, 
but he gained his life.—W. R. Huntington. 

..-- There are times in every life when the soul 
stands on the clear heights, and po task seems 
to be too difficult to the boundless enthusiasm of 
the moment. But whatisto be done when the 
soul has descended into the plains, and the en- 
thusiasm is gone, and the task remains? Only to 
go on bravely, trusting to the clearer vision on 
the mountain-top, and making faithful perform- 
ance fill the place of enthusiasm. The mountain 
and the plain has each its place in Christian life 
—the mountain for the clear vision ahead, and 
the lowly road along the plain for the actual per- 
formance of the journey.—Sunday-School Times. 














.---No man is the mere resultant of his past 





Home Dressmaking. 
ints by Mav Masten. 





449 Tucked Blouse, 
22 to 40 bust. 


Woman’s Tucked Waist. 4449. 

To be Made With or Without the Fitted Lining. 
The waist consists of a fitted lining, front, backs 
and yoke. The front is tucked diagonally and seamed 
at the centre and blouses slightly over the belt. The 
backs are drawn down snugly at the waist line and 
are tucked on horizortal lines. The yoke 1s separate 
and arranged over the whole. When desired, the 
lining can be omitted in both waist and sleeves. The 
sleeves are made with the upper portions, which are 
tucked at the lower edge and the full parts, that are 
gathered at both upper and lower edges and are 
finished with straight cuffs at the wrists. At the 
neck is a regulation stock. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
size is 4 yards 21 inches wide, 3} yards 27 inches 
wide, 3 yards 32 inches wide or 2 yards 44 inches wide, 
with 3 yards of all-over lace. 
The waist pattern, 4449, is cut in sizes for a 32. 34. 36, 
38 and 40-inch bust measure. 


Woman’s Shirred Skirt. 4450. 
Skirts that fall in full and folds draping the figure 
gracefully, are much liked for allthe soft materials 
how in fashion. This very pretty one is made of 
flowered batiste and is shirred at yoke depth from 
the waist and again between that point and the knees. 
The shirrings are exceedingly fashionable and give a 
most satisfactory effect, while the lines produced by 
their fullness are in every way desirable. 
The skirt consists of one portion, which is circular» 
andthe }belt. The shirrings are made on indicated 
lines and are drawn up to fit bands which are cut in 
the exact length required. The back is finished in 
habit style and the closing made invisibly. 
The quantity of material required for the medium 
size is 10 yards 21 inches wide, 7§ yards 32 inches wide 
or 5 yards 44 inches wide. 
Thes irt pattern. 4459, is cut in sizes for a 22, 24, 26, 
28 and 30-inch waist measure. 


4460 Shirred Skirt, 
22 to 30 waist. 
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4461 Boy's Blo 4462 Circular Skirt, 
4 to 12 yrs. 22 to 30 waist. 


Boy’s Blouse, with Separate Collar. 4451. 
Simple bluuses are necessary to every boy’s com- 
fort and well being. This very excellent model 1s 
suited to all the washable fabrics and also to the 
light-weight flannels used for the purpose. The orig- 
inal is made of madras, but gingham, percale and the 
like are equally correct. When preferred,a pateh 
pocket can be added to the left front. 

The blouse consists of fronts and back and is 
shaped by means of shoulder and under-arm seams. 
The front is finished with a box plait, through the 
centre of which the closing is made by means of but- 
tons and buttonholes. At the neck is a neckband and 
to this the collar is attached by means of studs. The 
sleeves are iu regulation shirt style with attached 
cuffs. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
size (8 years) is 2 yards 27 inches wide or lg yards 
32 inches wide. 

The pattern, 4451, is cut in sizes for boys of 4,6, &, 
10 and 12 years of age. 





Circular Skirt with Yoke. 4452. 
Skirts made to flare with all possible freedom about 
the feet while they fit with perfect snugness about 
the hips remain the chosen ones of fashion and are 
shown in various styles. This very stylish model is 
circular and is attached to a yoke, which renders the 
adjustment of the upper portion smoother than 
would be possible if cut in any other way. As shown 
it is made of India silk, pale green with figures of 
black and white, and is trimmed with bands of black 
Liberty pip-d with white and held by fancy stitches. 
The skirt consists of the skirt portion, the yoke and 
the belt is finished in habit style. In the case of the 
original the entire yoke is made of bands of silk and 
fagoting, but lace or contra ting matarials of many 
sorts might be substituted. 
The quantity of material required for the medium 
size is 7 yards 21 inches wide, 43 yards 32 inches wide 
or 3% yards 44 inches wide. 
The skirt pattern, 4452, is cut in sizes for a 22, 24, 26, 
28 and 30-inch waist measure. 








4453 Handkerchic* 
Corset Cover, 4464 Yoke Waist, 
32 to 36 bust. 32 to 40 bust. 


Woman’s Handkerchief Corset Cover. 4453. 
Corset covers made from handkerchiefs make one of 
the whims of fashion, and are exceedingly dainty and 
attractive. For this very pretty one were selected 
handkerchiefs with hemmed edges within which isa 
border of embroidery. The trimmings are insertion 
and edging of Valenciennes lace, and the neck and 
waist are drawn up by means of beading, through 
which ribbon isrun. To the lower edge is attached a 
basque portion which serves to keep the garment 
from slipping up. 

The waist is made from two handkerchiefs, one of 
which is cutin alves, the other in one-half and two 
quarters. These various pieces are joined, as indi- 
cated. by means of insertion, and are. finished at the 
upper edge with insertion and frills of lace held to- 
gether by the beading. To the lower edge is attached 
a belt of wider beading, and to itare sewn the basque 
portions. When handkerchiefs are not considered 
desirable the design can be utilized for plain mate- 
rial, the insertion being applied over it on the indi- 
cated lines and the ma.erial beneath cut away. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
size 1s two handkerchiefs 1g inches square with j 
yards of piain material for the basque portion, or 1 
yard 21 inches wide, or 4 yards 36 inches wide, with 3§ 
yards of insertion 13 inches wide, )f yards of narrow 
beading, 33 yardsof lace edging and § yards of wide 
beading to trim as illustrated. 

The pattern, 4453, is cut in sizes for a32, 34 and 36- 
inch bust measure. 


Woman’s Yoke Waict. 4454. 

To be Made With or Without the Fitted Lining. 
The waist consists of a fitted lining on which the 
front and backs are arranged. The yoke is separaie 
and joined to the waist at its lower edge. Both front 
and backs are tucked at their upper portions, but the 
backs are drawn down smoothly while the front 
blouses slightly over the belt. The sleeves suggest 
the Hungarian style and are made wiih snug fitting 
upper portions to which the full sleeves are attaches. 
The upper portions of these last are tucked for a few 
inches and below that point they fall in soft folds. 
At the wrists are straight cuffs. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
size is 4yards 21 inches wide, 3 yards 27 inches wide, 
24 yards 32 inches wide or 1j yards 44 inches wide, with 
7 yards of banding to make as illustrated, or § yards 
of material 18 inches wide for yoke and collar. 

The waist pattern, 4454, is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 
38 and 40-inch bust measure. 


HOME DRESSMAKING. 
SPECIAL PATTERNS—For a catalogue on 
any pattern illustrated on this page, send 16 
cents (coin or postage stamp), state number, 
shown on cut, and size wanted, and write your 
name and address distinctly. Mail orders filled 











promptly. Address MassaACHUSETTS PLOUGH 
MAN, Mass. 
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The Horse. 


Fast Walking Horses. 


The walk of a young horse is largely influ- 
enced by the driver. If you put a horse into 
the care of a slow, idle man, or ifa young 
horse is driven by a slow, careless man, the 
animal will acquire a habit of slow motion 
that it will be difficult to overcome. Ina 
majority of cases a slow, trailing guit makes 
really harder work for the horse. A moder- 
ately quick walk, with at least all ordinary 
farm work, exhausts the animal less than a 
slow gait. Another point that should al- 
ways be considered is that when a horse 
is allowed to get into the habit of moving 
slowly he becomes aged and incapacitated 
before his natural time; his joints and 
sinews become stiff and contracted, and he 
is less valuable, not only to his owner for 
use, but must be sold at a much lower price 
if placed upon the market. 

So faras conditions will permit, a young 
horse that is being trained for work should 
be worked with an older animal that has 
been trained to move fairly quickly, as he 
will not only be a more valuable animal, 
but prove more profitable to his owner. 








Entries to the London (Ont.) races in 
the Canadian Circuit close on Saturday, 
June 27. There are nine events for the 
three days meeting, with purses of $300 
each for the trotters and pacers, and $150 for 
the gallopers. Also a free-for-all for both 
trotters and pacers for $400. 

McChesney, the pride of the West, and 
called by many the greatest thoroughbred 
the turf has ever known, won the $10,000 
National Handicap, at Chicago, the other 
day. It was the most brilliant effort of the 
horse’s career, and the proudest man at the 
track was S. C. Hildreth, who trained the 
$30,000 beauty ever since E. E. Smathers 
bought him. 


Since his arrival at Cleveland, O., Dan 
Patch (1.59) has had a new set of shoes 
placed on his feet. Each of the four pieces 
of steel weighs about five ounces, making a 
little less than a pound and a quarter all 
around. In addition tothis, the pacing cham- 
pion will wear quarter, knee and arm boots 
when he goes this year against the record. 











To insure the success of any operation, it 
is desirable that for several days previously 
the animal should be kept on laxative, un- 
stimulating but usually rather concentrated 


food. ia! 


It is a mistake to feed farm horses on an 
undue amount of hay, as this distends their 
stomachs, and prevents that organ from per- 
forming its work properly. A widely dis- 
tended stomach tends to cause indigestion, 
dullness and weakness. 
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The city of Toronto is making an interest- 
ing departure in horse shows and 1s hold- 
ing a novel exhibition in the open air on the 
afternoon of July 3. Instead of extending 
a show over one week it will all be done in 
onehour. An army of judges will make the 
awards simultaneously and the judging will 
not occupy above an hour. Then the whole 
exhibition will move around the oval and 
pass in review before his Excellency, the 
Governor-General of Canada, Lord Minto. 
It is expected that over two hundred thou- 
sand people will witness this unique horse 
show. 


At the meeting of the Kentucky Horse 
Breeders Association, Oct. 6-17, $100,000 
will be distributed. Of this amount $54,000 
is offered for the twelve fixed events clos- 
ing Monday, June 1, and classes are 
arranged from the fastest to the slowest for 
both trotters and pacers, as follows: The 
Transylvania, $6000, for 2.12 trotters; 
The McDowell, $5000, for 2.10 trotters. 
The Walnut Hall Farm Cup, for 2.15 trot- 
ters, offers $3000 in money, and in ad- 
dition a magnificent silver trophy will be 
presented the winner by Mr. L. V. Hark- 
ness. The Blue Grass, $2000, is for 2.19 
trotters; The Johnston, $2000, for 2.24 trot- 
ters; The Best, $2000, for 2.29 trotters; The 
Tennessee, $3000, for 2.08 pacers; The 
Wilson, $2000, for 2.20 pacers; The Ken- 
tucky, $2000, for three-year-old trotters, 
and The Lexington, $2000, for two-year-old 
trotters. These, in addition to the Futu- 
rities, $20,000 for three-year-old trotters and 
$5000 for two-year-old trotters. 











Notes from Washington, D. C. 

That was a royal welcome which was ex- 
tended to Hon. Galusha A. Grow at Mont- 
rose, Pa., when ‘the sage of Glenwood” 
returned to private life after half a century 
of public service. Speeches were made by 
men of national eminence, and the Presi- 
dent and Secretary Hay wrote cordial let- 
ters of regret. Mr. Grow was speaker of 
the first civil war Congress, being then one 
of the youngest members of that body. In 
a recent election when he ran for congress- 
man-at-large he was elected by a record- 
breaking plurality of nearly three hundred 
thousand votes. 

Mr. Grow was the father of the Home- 
stead Act, and worked unceasingly year 
after year to secure its passage—a law 
which has probably done more to promote 
the rapid substantial development of the 
country than any other half dozen acts of 
Congress. Among those present at the cele- 
bration was Daniel Freeman of Beatrice, 
Neb., the first man who took up:a claim 
under the Homestead Act, fathered by Mr. 
Grow and signed by him when he was 
Speaker of the Huuse of Representatives. 
The $500,000,000 war appropriation which 
Mr. Grow, as Speaker, signed, was said to 
be the largest single appropriation ever 
made by any legislative body. 


Several million acres of Government land 
have been withdrawn from public entry by 
the Secretary of the Interior in Montana, 
Colorado, Nevada and other Western States 
in which the Government is preparing to con- 
struct irrigation works. This land is now 
subject to entry under the Homestead Law 
without its commutation clause. It is stated 
that the withdrawal of these lands is the 
only thing which has prevented the land 
being taken up through more or less fraudu- 
lent entries under the Desert Land Act 
and the commutation clause of the Home- 
stead Act. 

The importance of providing fowls with 
grit and with an attractive variety of it was 
brought to my attention the other day when 
Isaw a dozen English sparrows greedily 
swallowing small pieces of china which had 
been smashed by wagon wheels on the 
asphalt streets of Washington. 


A considerable portion of the central part 
of the United States is not in sympathy with 
the President’s plans to “annex the Pacific 
Ocean.’? They have more water now than 
they need. 


The present flood of the Mississippi, 
which has reached the record mark of high 
water, is due of course largely to tributary 
floods. The tremendous overflow from the 


on forestry and lumbering are of more or 
less general interest, for every farmer 


and the Nitrogen Problem”’ contains some 


tritive Value ” could be profitably read by 
every housewife.. ‘“‘ Practices in Crop Ro- 
tation ” contains nothing particularly new, 





FROM ‘FIRST-HAND BITS OF STABLE LORE,’’ BY FRANCIS M. WARE. 
Published by Little, Brown & C>., and through whose courtesy the illustrations in this issue are reproduced. 
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FOR ROAD WORK. 
Mr. Regina Vanderbilt and his runabout pair. 





NEATLY APPOINTED. 
Mr. Herbert Coppell’s carriage and pair. 
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throughout the West has cost much human 
life and property, and has flooded thou- 
sands of acres of fine farming land in the 
Missouri valley, to say nothing of the 
damage which has been done to the lower 
Mississippi lands. Under such circum- 
stances, the question always arises, to what 
extent will the proposed Government reser- 
voiring of the flood waters of the Missouri 
and its tributaries mitigate such destructive 
overflows? The flood at St. Louis has been 
about seven feet above the danger line. 
Would it be possible to construct Govern- 
ment reservoirs of sufficient magnitude to 
impound any such vast volume of wa‘er as 
this? Unquestionably not, but there is a 
feature of this st rage reservoiring which is 
not generally appreciated. If these floods 
were stored at the head waters of the Mis- 
souri, the Arkansas, the Platte and their 
numerous tributaries, it would be partly 
for the purpose of reclamation of the 
arid lands through which they flow. This 
would mean the irrigation, according to 
the Government estimates, of about 35,000,- 
000 acres of desert land, and during May and 
June the entire amount of water necessary 
to saturate this land to a depth of eighteen 
inches or two feet would be drawn direct 
from the flood flow of the rivers; the stor- 
age reservoir supply would not be drawn 
upon for irrigation until the later months, 
when the rivera were reduced to “low 
water.”” Thus we would have the bulk of 
the present flood of the Missouri and its 
tributaries spread out over thousands of 
irrigated farms in Montana, Colorado, Kan- 
sas, Nebraska and the Dakotas, filling the 
irrigation ditches and laterals, aggregating 
hundreds of miles, and themselves forming 
vast reservoirs and also supplying the actual 
reservoirs with the great volume of water 
necessary to irrigate these lands during 
July and August, when the rivers will have 
diminished to mere threads. If the flood 
flow of the Missouri were in this manner 
reduced, the banks of the Mississippi would 
take care of its own flow. 


There has been a little delay in the issu- 
ance of the Year Book of the Department of 
Agriculture. It is sent out at atime of the 
year when farmers are most busy; did it 
come six months earlier or six months later, 
when work on the farm is not so rushed, it 
would probably receive a much wider read- 
ing. It seems to come, however, just about 
the time most convenient for. use by con- 
gressmen who desire re-election; they can 
send it out just as their campaigns are 
warming up and thus show the farmers of 
their districts in what great esteem they 
are held. Of course, no farmer who receives 
regularly a liberal quota of free cabbage 
and radish seeds, just in the nick of time 
for spring planting, and later, an Agri- 
cultural Year Book from his hard-working 
congressman, could think of voting against 
him, providing he aspires to re-election. 
The present volume of the Year Book 
contains among its interesting papers, 
“Dairying at Home and Abroad,” 
by Major Alvord, chief of the dairy 
division. This gives the farmer some poiats 
on how they do it in Denmark and other 
countries where dairying is a “specialty.” 
‘* Industrial Progress in Plant Work,” by 
Professor Galloway, is an article of more in- 
terest and use to the average reader than its 
title indicates. Mr. C.G. Elliott contributes 
an article on farm drainage which should 
be passed over by hardly a farmer in the 
United States. ‘‘ Top Grafting of Orchard 
Trees,” by Mr. Powell, gives some plain 
pointers on how to convert worthless or un- 
desirable varieties into their opposites. 
** Distiibution and Magnitude of the Poultry 
and £gg Industry ”’ should be entitled ‘‘ The 
American Hen Supreme.” Several articles 


should have at least a woodlot. ‘* Bacteria 


sound advice and information regarding the 
building of soils. 
*‘ The Cost of Food as Related to its Nu- 





Missouri due to the exceptional floods 





but is well worth reading. 





of Corn by Seed Selection,” if read and fol- 
lowed out by every American farmer, would 
result in avast increase in the American 
corn crop. Other articles which deserve 
more than passing mention are “ Fertil- 
izers for Special Crops,’’ ‘ Practical Re- 
sults of Experiment Station Work,’’ Peach 
Orchards,”’ Rainfall and Irrigation,’ ‘* Foot 
and Mouth Disease ’’ and “ Selecting and 
Judging Horses.’””? In addition to these, 
there are a number of special articles par- 
ticulurly adapted to certain sections of the 
United States. 


The exports of cattle and hogs were the 
highest last May since May, 1901. They 
were $3,176,000, against $2,002,000 for May 
of last year. Exports of these products 
have seldom gone above $3,000,000. 


The exports of breadstuffs for May were 
$15,800,000, against $13,900,000 for May of 
last year; meut and dairy products were 
$11,800,000, against $14,000,000 for May of 
Jast year. 


The exports of cotton for the fiscal year 
ending June 30 promise to be the heaviest 
on record. Forthe eleven months ending 
May 30 of this year they were $308,000,000, 
which is the highest of any eleven months 
on record. The following gives a compari- 
son of the exports of cotton for the months 
ending May 30: 1898, $222,400,000; 1899, 
$201,200,000 ; 1900,$234,900,000 ; 1901, $303,400,- 
000; 1902, $281,800,000; 1903, $308,700,000. 
Should the figures for June this year 
equal those of June of the immediately 
proceeding years the total for the fiscal 
year would be $3,000,000 or $4,000,000 in 
excess of the banner year of 1901. The 
quantity of cotton exported this year is not 
as great as in previous years, but the prices 
received are higher. The average price per 
pound for the cotton exported, as shown by 
the Treasury Department reports, is for the 
eleven months ending with May of this year, 
$8.87 a pound; in 1898 the average price re- 
ceived was $5.97. 


Brains have about as much to do with the 
breeding of live stock as wealth has. 





Professor Henry of Wisconsin says that 
the alfalfa plant is indeed a blessed one on 
every farm that will grow it. And the evi- 
dence goes to show that alfalfa has a much 
wider scope than was originally supposed. 
Guy E. MITCHELL. 
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Grain Crop Still Promising. 


Prospects of the next grain crop are not 
now quite up to the early estimates, bu’ a 
record-breaking yield is still indicated. 
Preliminary returns to the statistician of 
the Department of Agriculture on spring 
wheat sown indicate an area of about 17,- 
257,000 acres, a decrease of 364,000 acres, or 
2.1 per cent. from the revised estimate of 
the acreage sown last year. An increase of 
ten per cent. in North Dakota is accom- 
panied by a decrease of six per cent. in 
Minnesota and five per cent. in South 
Dakota. The average condition of spiing 
wheat on the first was 95.9, as compared 
with 93.4 at the corresponding date last 
year, and a.ten-year average of 92,9. The 
average condition of winter wheat on the 
first was 82.2, as compared with 92.6 on 
May 1; 76.1 on June 1, 1902, and a ten-year 





The total reported area in oats is about 
27,732,00) acres, a reduction of 920,000 acres, 
Or 3.2 per cent. from the area sown last year. 
The average condition on the first was 85.5, 
against 90.60n June 1, 1902, and a ten-year 
average of 90.2, The barley acreage reported 
exceeds that harvested last year by about 
330,000 acres, or 7.1 per cent. The average 
condition is 91.5,against 93.6 on June 1, 
1902, and a ten-year average of 88.5. The 
acreage under rye shows a reduction of 3.6 
per cent. from last year. The average con- 
dition is 90.6, against 88.1 on June 1, 1902, 
and 89.0 for the last ten years. 

Statistician J. C. Brown of the New York 

produce exchange has calculated that the 
indicated yield of winter wheat, on the 
basis of the Government figures, is 483,362,- 
000 bushels, and the indicated yield of 
spring wheat is 298,546,000 bushels. This 
makes a total indicated harvest of wheat, 
both winter and spring, of 781,908,000 
bushels, which compares with an actual 
harvest last year of 670,063,008 bushels, a 
showing which Wall street is apt to con- 
strue as decidedly favorable. . As expected, 
the report shows a material drop in the 
condition of winter wheat, exceeding 
ten points since the last previous monthly 
report. The indicated crop of winter wheat 
by the May 1 Government figures was 546,- 
000,000 bushels. This month’s report is the 
first on spring wheat conditions. It shows 
up better than the report made on June 1, 
1902, regarding last year’s spring wheat 
crop, the indicated harvest at that time figur- 
ing out 289,734,000 bushels. 
The weather in wheat sections has im- 
proved somewhat during the past week, and 
the damage by floods has been compara- 
tively small. Rust and the fly pest are re- 
ported rapidly spreading. Wheat harvest- 
ing is now being carried on in ‘I'exas, but 
in general the crop west of the Mississippi 
is somewhat behind time. The reports 
from foreign markets seem to indicate an 
increasing demand for American wheat, in 
spite of good crop prospects throughout 
Europe. 


—— 
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The Liberty Bell in Boston. 


Many people who are without patriotic 
sentiment have said, Why was there this 
great pow-wow about the Liberty Bell in 
Boston? It was only a piece of metal, after 
all, that by any other name would look as 
well. This is analogous to the old question, 
What good will the monument do? which 
Edward Everett answered by asking, “‘ Does 
anything do good?’”’ The Liberty Bell, all 
along its route from Philadelphia to Boston, 
awakened and stirred up the love of freedom, 
as was shown at the enthusiam which 
greeted it at every station, and it brought 
back to mind the days when it celebrated 
the birth of a free nation, and the uprising 
of a people to whom liberty was dearer than 
life. | 

It was fitting that it should come to Boston 
when the struggle against the tyranny of 
the Mother Country began, and which 
holds within its borders the granite shaft 
that commemorates the first organized 
resistance to the oppressors of the Colonies. 
To say that the Liberty Bell should not have 
been removed from its home environment, 
even for a short time, is to say that no 
moving incentive for the encouragement of 





people, and that all battle flags should be 
allowed to remain on the fields of victory 
with all theartillery that helped to win the 
fight. We cannot send around Revolu- 
tionary buildings for our people to honor, 
but there:is nothing unworthy or incongru- 
ous in putting on exhibition in vatious parts 
of the country relics from the treasure 
houses of portable reminders of the days that 
are memorable in our nation’s history. 

The Liberty Bell served a good purpose 
during its stay in Boston last week. It was 
visited by thousands of people who were 
glad to pay tribute to it as a glorious re- 
minder of the past. It was not idle curi- 
osity that gathered them together, but gen- 


for a memento of the institution founded by 
the wise and devoted fathers of the Re- 
public. | “a 


Some of the early reports of losses 
through forest fires in Maine and New 
Hampshire were evidently exaggerated, 
as shown by later official statements, yet 
owing to the fact that such estimates con- 
sider only the loss to standing timber, the 
real damage is greater than appears. Much 
of the ravaged area was burned very se- 
verely, destroying the mould and decayed 
leaves that had accumulated for years, and 
which served as a seedbed for young trees. 
With this rich covering burned away, the 
soil is made poor almost beyond recovery, 
and when the old trees have been cut off 
there is nothing to feed the new growth, 





ulue patriotism, the love of a free people | ant 
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FOOT AND MO:IT 
DISEASE. 


We have the preventive and cure i, } 
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AN INTERESTING sicHt 
AT THE HORSE SHO\:. 


and reforesting becomes almost impossi- 
ble. Damage of this sort is one of the 
worst results of dry weather burnings. 
Forest fires, under the present lack of effi- 
cient means of control, are doing far more 
than the lumbermen to deplete the coun- 
try’s forest resources. 
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A recent visitor toG. M. Clark’s famous 
Connecticut grass farm reports that the 
effects of the dry weather are plainly evi- 
dent as elsewhere in New England, anda 
full crop is hardly to be expected this year 
even on the field where intense cultivation 
has been practiced. Evidently not even the 
best systems of management can raise a 
crop of hay without some help from the 
clouds. 








HOW OFTEN THIS POINT ARISES. 


It never would if you use Glosserine. The sue 
cess with which this fluid is used in cases of 
eruptions endorses it as one of the most valuable 
remedies for gentlemen’s driving or saddle horses, 
Bathing and shamporing after driving cleanses 
the animal and prevents it from contracting any 
disease, so liable to 1ollow while eruptions and 
rms are rmitted to remain on the skin. 
losserine will be found valuable after driving. 
Bathe the horse either in sections or give a 
thorough shampoo. It will be found that by 
washing the neck and the back where the collar 

die rests, will be a preventive of sore. 
ness and eruptions. Price # 
C. N. CRITTENTUN COMPANY, 

115 Fulton St.. New York. 
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Bulletin 225 of the Geneva (N. Y.) station 
relates to one of the most perplexing 
troubles of the cheese maker, rusty spot; 
and reports that thorough trials, in several 
different factories, prove that steaming the 
vats and utensils used in cheese making is a 
very cheap and effective method of controll- 
ing the trouble. 











Oliver Ditson Company 








Having in two years outgrown our present 





ten-story building at 451 Washington St., we 





will occupy, when ready, the entire building 





now being | erected for us at 150 Tremont St. 
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Every Musical Want supplied at once 








The National Shawmut Bank 


OF BOSTON 





MAY 28, 1903. 
Capital » « « «. $3,500,000.00 
Surplus and Profits . $3,116,542.24 





DEPOSITORY .OF 
THE UNITED STATES, 
COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
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Individuals and Trustees are Solicited. 





noble deeds should be placed before the 
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A $3000.00 STOCK BOOK FREE. 
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